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Is the H Bond in your Retirement Picture? 


For the man who is building for his retirement, there 
is no better investment than Series H, U.S. Savings 


Bonds. 


H Bonds offer absolute safety — behind them is the 
strength of the United States Government. They pro- 
vide current income—mailed to you semiannually by 


the U.S. Treasury. The yield is 3% if held to maturity 


(9 years, 8 months). Not subject to fluctuation, they 
are redeemable at par at any time on one month’s writ- 
ten notice. Actually safer than cash—if lost, stolen or 
destroyed, the Treasury Department will replace them. 


Include H Bonds in your retirement plan. Buy them 
through your bank, in denominations of $500, $1,000, 
$5,000 and $10,000. 


SERIES ...safety...liberal yield... 
SAVINGS BONDS guaranteed current income 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. The Treasury Department thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 


FORBES — BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
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The first coast-to-coast 
radio network broadcast 


It was sent over the Bell System’s transcontinental network thirty years ago 


Just a little over thirty years ago 
a man’s voice was heard on radio 
sets in New York and California— 
at one and the same instant. 


That was early in 1924, when the 
first coast-to-coast radio network 
broadcast took place. The voice, 
fittingly enough, was that of a tele- 
phone man—J. J. Carty. He had 
helped direct the building of the 
Bell System’s transcontinental tele- 
phone network, and he was working 
to make it more useful every day. 


Mr. Carty spoke from Chicago’s 
station WMAQ. His voice was 
carried by telephone wires to New 


York, Providence and Washington, 
D.C., in the East and westward to 
two stations in California. 

How that first network has grown! 
Today hundreds of radio stations 
across the nation are regularly linked 
together by telephone lines. 

And today telephone lines serve 
another kind of broadcasting. Tele- 
vision pictures—in both black and 
white and color—are sent from city 
to city on telephone equipment. 


The wires, coaxial cables and 
radio relay towers, put up to pro- 
vide the nation with Long Distance 
telephone communication, also 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


serve to bring an endless selection 
of radio and television programs to 
millions of homes. 

When you think about it, you 
realize how a great communica- 
tions network like this serves to 
unite us all. 

It speeds the vital messages of 
government and business. Carries 
your own warm words to distant 
relatives and friends. Brings many, 
many people together in radio and 
television audiences to hear and see 
historic words and great events. 


The Long Distance network is 
truly an instrument of democracy. 
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The competition 
was smart! 


In the late 1700’s, the competition in the tobacco trade 
was keen. One of P. Lorillard’s competitors—one of the 
smartest we think—hit upon a clever scheme for improv- 
ing his products. 


“By observing,” he wrote one of his agents, ‘“‘what kind 
of tobacco Lorillard buys at auction or at private sale, the 
right complexion of the leaf may be come at.” 


It was a bright idea, a sound and sensible stratagem. But 
it didn’t go far enough. For, after tobacco is purchased, it 
has to be cured, and cared for, and processed, and sold. 


It takes skill at all these operations to make the finest 
tobacco products. Skill comes from experience. And P. 
Lorillard Company, founded in 1760, has longer experi- 
ence than any other tobacco company . . . almost 200 
years of it. 


That’s the reassurance that smokers get with every pack 
of OLD GOLD, regular and king size. They know it’s a 
cigarette you can trust .. . a treat you can trust. And it’s 
this reassurance that gives the P. Lorillard Company, and 
its stockholders, complete confidence in the future of 
their products. 


PLeileud Conpany, 


AMERICA’S OLDEST TOBACCO MERCHANTS - ESTABLISHED 1760 
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Leading Products of 


P. LORILLARD COMPANY 


Cigarettes 
*OLD GOLD 
*KENT 

EMBASSY 

MURAD 

HELMAR 


Smoking Tobaccos 


BRIGGS 

UNION LEADER 
FRIENDS 

INDIA HOUSE 


Cigars 
MURIEL 
HEADLINE 


/AN BIBBER 
BETWEEN THE ACTS 


Chewing Tobaccos 


BEECH-NUT 
BAGPIPE 
HAVANA BLOSSOM 
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As continuous surveys have shown, 
virtually all Forses readers—to use 
one of the Kremlin’s favorite dirty 
words—are capitalists. In addition to 
holding deeds to such off-beat prop- 
erties as underwater oyster beds and 
even a private island in the Missis- 
sippi, an overwhelming 95% of this 
magazine's subscribers own stock in 
an average of 11.6 corporations each. 
Capitalist’s Odds. But in becoming 
capitalists, probably no one of 
Forses 135,000 other subscribers 
had to overcome quite the same 
odds as Walter Price, 
a lifer who has spent 
almost half of his 36 
years behind the 80- 
foot-high, guard-stud- 
ded walls of the State 
Penitentiary at Fort 
Madison (Iowa). Now 
a balding, tall (6’ 1”) 
195-pounder, Price 
was a skinny, scrawny 
teen-ager when he 
was “dressed in” at 
the prison on August 
26, 1936, six days 
after pleading guilty 
to a filling station robbery and 
shooting. 

The changes in Price have been 
more than physical. Thrown in with 
a raw-nerved crew of predominantly 
older men, who dubbed him “Jun- 
ior,” a nickname which has stuck to 
this day, Price tried to fill out his 
education and keep up with the out- 
side world by digging deep into the 
prison library’s non-fiction stacks. 

Working in the prison furniture 
and shoe shops and playing first 
string on its softball and foot- 
ball teams, Price also joined up 
with free-time group therapy classes, 
learned how to crochet and make 
beadwork and then how to carve 
and tool leather. The latter skill 
plunged Price straight into capital- 
ism. His mother, who still visits him 
on the average of three times a year, 
began selling Price’s leatherwork in 
his hometown of Springfield (Ohio) 
and at a fairly substantial profit. As 
the leaden years dragged by, Price 
painfully accumulated a tidy nest 
egg, something he could never have 
done had he been content with his 
20c-a-day “pay” as a convict dental 
assistant. Then, says Junior Price, 
“I began wishing I could put what 
money I had to work.” Price went 

about doing it by opening up a mail- 
order brokerage account. 











Incarcerated capitalist 


At first, Price relied on his broker 
for financial advice. But he did only 
“tolerably well.” When one of his 
broker’s recommendations—an oil— 
turned sour and sold off 35% shortly 
after it was transferred to Price’s ac- 
count, he decided to buy and sell on 
his own judgment (with the help of 
FORBES). 

Price's Judgment. Thus far, Price’s 
judgment has been more than good. 
Concentrating almost exclusively on 
growth stocks and re-investing his 
dividend checks (Price understand- 
ably doesn’t care 
much about current 
income), FoRBES most 
circumscribed _—_ sub- 
scriber has since par- 
layed his hobby work 
profits into a round 
$10,000. Though he 
is currently netting a 
solid 7% return on his 
invested capital, Price 
is quite conservative. 
He prefers not to go 
out on margin, keeps 
all of his transactions 
on a cash basis. 

So far Price has not earned 
enough money in any given year to 
pay any income tax, at least partial- 
ly because of the fact that the 
leather goods business, like many 
another segment of the “luxury” 
trade, has slumped since the war. 
But Price laughs that it would be a 
privilege to be able to join the pa- 
rade of sour faces that stream into 
Internal Revenue Bureau offices on 
March 15. The odds are, however, 
that this is one trip that Price will 
never be able to make in person. In 
the last several years he has spent 
almost $2,000 in legal fees, unsuc- 
cessfully trying to get his life sen- 
tence commuted. If he ever does 
win a parole, however, capitalist 
Price is in no serious doubt as to 
what he will do: go right on being 
a capitalist. “I would like to start my 
own business,” he says. “I am con- 
fident that I could make a good liv- 
ing in the leather goods field.” 

In the meantime, however, Price 
plans to stay in the market and take 
his profits, even though “The folks 
expect to hear any day now that I 
have lost my shirt.” Price, who is a 
little more experienced than the 
poet, is convinced that “Iron bars 
do a prison make.” He is equally 
certain that capitalism, even when 
fettered, is still irrepressible. 











Dear Merrill Lynch: 


Without obligation, please give 
me whatever information is avail- 
able about the following securities 
which— 


[J I now own (please give num- 
ber of shares), or which... 


C lam now considering buying 


























I should like to have your recom- 
mendations for the investment of 
$ . My objective is 





[] Safety of capital, or 
[] Dividends of 5%-6%, or 
[] Increase in value 


Name - 








City & State 





Just fill in and mail to— 
Water A. SCHOLL 


Department 1-SD 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
——————————— 





READERS SAY 





Pay As You See 


I was very pleased indeed to notice your 
contribution to the subscription television 
case [July 1 issue]. Your closing para- 
graph, “The denial of pay-as-you-see 
channels rather than the granting of them 
would be a curb on freedom of the air,” 
is indeed a very true statement. 

. . . We are not suggesting to the FCC 
that special channels be allocated to a 
subscription television service. . . . Our 
long-expressed view is that subscription 
television should be integrated with regu- 
lar commercial television broadcasting. It 
has been our viewpoint for a number of 
years that many television stations cannot 
operate profitably on only one source of 
revenue and that income from subscrip- 
tion broadcasts is necessary to provide a 
broader economic base of operation. 

—PreTer E. vAN BEEK, 

Assistant to the President on Phonevision, 

Zenith Radio Corp., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Word To The Wise 


Of course I am very interested in the 
editorial carried in the July 1 issue of 
Forses. I think that you have assessed 
some of the implications of the New York 
Central contest quite well, for there are 
lessons to be learned in what has hap- 
pened here and in other contests this 
spring for all business and all manage- 
ments, particularly those who feel that 
they have some “divine right” to run our 
corporations. 

If your advice is not followed I antici- 
pate that there will be even more far- 
reaching changes in American corporation 
directorates within the next few years. 

—Rosert R. Younc, Chairman, 
New York Central Railroad, 
New York, N.Y. 


2-Line Editorials 


How come? Two-line Editorials—Where 
are they? —B. C. Payertre, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Conceived and written by Forses’ late 
founder, the little editorials won many 
friends such as Reader Payette. Now that 
their creator has passed on, the editors 
feel that it is neither fitting nor proper 
that anyone else should write them.—Ep. 


Just The Facts, Ma’am. 


Knowing that Forses always is inter- 
ested in accuracy, I should like to point 
out . . . that there are several errors in the 
article on [the purchase of paintmaker 
Devoe & Raynolds by Louis Wolfson’s 
New York Shipbuilding Corp.] in the July 
15 issue. 

Devoe & Raynolds (not Reynolds) is 
the correct spelling. Your “estimated” 
guess as to the price Mr. Wolfson paid to 
purchase control is quite wrong. I was 
sorry that this information could not be 
given at the time, but . . . the $2,000,000 
figure was incorrect. New York Ship 


6 


——a, 


hardly could be said “badly” to nee 

diversification. There are at the moment 

on the books $1,000,000 worth of indus. 

trial construction orders. We like to think 

that the prospects for both Naval and 

merchant marine shipbuilding are rather 
better than “not very bright.” 

—JANE FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 

Allied Public Relations Associates, 

New York, N.Y. 


Forses regrets Reader Franklin’s find- 
ing fault with its story, but hastens to 
point out that: 1) the guesstimate on the 
purchase price (based on Devoe & Ray. 
nolds’ stock) was made necessary when 
the information was withheld from Forses 
writer; 2) the reference to New York 
Ship’s badly needed diversification wa 
based on the fact that its backlog had 
slipped below last year’s and its sales had 
slumped from $68.2 to $65.7 million. As 
for the spurious spelling of Devoe & Ray- 
nolds, the face of Forses’ copy reader is 
as red as paint.—Ep. 


Too Many Lenders 


The article in your June 15 issue en 
titled “Barometer Steady” is an excellent 
one and presents a good appraisal of cu- 
rent factors affecting the income of con- 
panies in the consumer credit field. 

I know you would wish to have you 
attention called, however, to the state- 
ment: “Today, in the 36 states with effec- 
tive small loan laws, there are no less than 
38,000 such lenders with assets of $100; 
000 or more.” 

The roster, published by National Con- 
sumer Finance Assn., gives the total num § 
ber of offices licensed to operate unde 
the small loan laws as 7,862, as of Sep 
tember 1, 1953. Thus, the number of of 
fices is today about 8,000. 

—Ernst A. DAUvE, 

Director of Consumer Credit Studies, 
Household Finance Corp, 

Chicago, Il 


Increasing the number of small loan ¢- 
fices by 30,000 does no credit to Forse 
proofreader.—Ep. 


No Share, No Vote 


Believe as you do that directors and 
officers should be stockholders: . . . I a 
ways vote against directors that are nd 
stockholders and tell them why I do it 
If all stockholders would do this, 
would get good results. Directors até 
officers should be stockholders to show 
that they have faith in the company the 
work for. —Cuar.es Haase, MD, 

Syracuse, N. !: 


. . . Frankly, I don’t think the Cuttis 
Wright Corp. knows it has any stock 
holders. The management owns only # 
few thousand shares. . . . What is wr0t 
with this company? 

—Epwarp C. Heiwic 
Yonkers, N. ! 
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Tue U.S. economy was behaving last 
month like a man doing a crossword 
puzzle with a fountain pen. It was con- 
fident and optimistic. In Washington, 
a Government spokesman went so far 
as to announce that the recession of a 
few months back (which some Demo- 
crats insisted was an out and out de- 
pression and which some Republicans 
called a normal adjustment) was now 
officially over. Employment was up 
979,000 between May and June, most 
of it on farms, but a satisfactory 142,- 
000 in factories. Allowing for school 
graduations and seasonal layoffs, even 
unemployment was up only 42,000, far 
less than the expected 375,000. 

What Man Has Done. The U.S., which 
last year produced a record gross na- 
tional product (the value of all goods 
and services) of $364.9 billion, seemed 
intent on proving that what American 
man has done, American man could do 
again. But there were signs that its 
optimism did not altogether live up to 
its performance. 

The country’s industrial production 
(the output of its mines and factories) 
last month stood at 124% when meas- 
ured (by the Federal Reserve Board) 
against the 1947-49 average. It was a 
point ahead of May, but 12 points 
lower than June, 1953. Similarly, retail 
sales in June were up over May’s to- 
tals ($14.5 billion vs. $14.2 billion), 
but they were $34,000,000 short of the 
levels a year ago. 

Nevertheless, there were plenty of 
bullish performances by industry. In 
one day of trading last month, 152 
stocks reached new highs for 1954 
(only two hit new lows). Rails, in par- 
ticular, put on an admirable show, 
pushing through the 1953 high and 
closing at the best level since Decem- 
ber, 1952. 

Color Coming. Though production of 
both television and radio sets in May 
slumped from 481,936 units to 396,- 
287, most of the loss was marked down 
to seasonal trends. The real news was 
made when the Columbia: Broadcasting 
System announced that its tube-making 
subsidiary, CBS-Hytron, is already in 
production (150-200 units a day) with 
CBS-Colortron 205, a 205-sq. in. color 
TV tube that CBS will sell to set manu- 
facturers for $175. CBS expected that 
Coloratron-equipped receivers would 
be sold at the retail level for some- 
where around $1,000. 

In Chicago next day, Motorola 
proved CBS right. At a meeting of its 
distributors, it showed off a 205-inch 
Colortron-tube color set pegged at 
$895 retail, thus claiming to be the 
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first TV set manufacturer to break 
through the $1,000 price barrier. Mo- 
torola,~ whose first-quarter sales this 
year were 29% below 1953’s first phase, 
thinks the second-quarter’s will exceed 
the period a year ago. Moreover, pre- 
dicted President Paul V. Galvin: “We 
expect to finish out with the second 
best year in our 25 years.” 

Autos, too, were firming up. In June, 
dealers pushed sales 8% ahead of last 
June, the first month this year to outdo 


1953’s monthly showings (Exception: 
the Detroit area of Wayne County, 
where sales in June slid 17% beneath 
June, 1953). The generally spirited 
sales showing helped bring deliveries 
of new cars to customers up to 2,824,- 
000 for 1954’s first half, only 5.5% less 
than last year’s sales of 2,989,090 new 
cars in the first six months. 

Even the used car market was be- 
ginning to feel its oats. Said the Auto- 
motive Digest of the Pacific Finance 
Corp.: “Used car sales continue good; 
retail prices generally are firm and in- 
ventories are in a satisfactory balance.” 

New car inventories were also look- 
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Motor Oil Gives 
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PERFORMANCE 





.»»AND UP TO 40 MORE MILES PER TANKFUL OF GASOLINE 


The extra gasoline mileage you get with new VEEDOL 10-30 adds 
up to big savings in business transportation. The lower fluid friction 
that stretches gasoline mileage also means quicker starts, less warm-up 
stalling, longer battery life. And you get Highest Octane Performance 
because VEEDOL 10-30 is practically free of carbon-forming ele- 
. . keeps down to a minimum the octane-robbing carbon 
deposits which ordinary oils build up in the combustion chamber. 
Extra High Detergency VEEDOL 10-30 keeps engines cleaner, too 
.. extends engine life. Let us show you how you can cut gasoline and 
maintenance costs with new Veedol 10-30 Motor Oil. 
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ing more satistactory, thanks to the 
fact that new cars were busting out 
all over the highways in June. That, 
coupled with the slowdown in Detroit 
auto production, plunged new car in- 
ventories 9% under May $1 and 13% 
below the all-time peak of more than 
600,000 units on hand at the end of 
April. Detroit’s carmakers were appar- 
ently cooperating with dealers who 
have complained all year that produc- 
tion is too high. Soon the industry 
(Chrysler, in particular) will really cut 
down on 754 models in preparation for 
the introduction of ’55s. 

Meanwhile construction, one of the 
economy's main supports, reported a 
flourishing year. In 1954’s first half, a 
new spending record of $16.6 billion 
was set for all kinds of building con- 
struction, 2% ahead of last year. Private 
building accounted for $11.4 billion, 
some 3% above comparable outlays in 
1953. F. W. Dodge Corp. reported a 
new high for the month of June in con- 
tract awards for 37 states east of the 
Rockies: $1.7 billion, 45% better than 
last June. At the half-year mark, con- 
struction contracts in the 87 states sur- 
veyed reached a whopping $9.2 billion, 
17% in front of the boom level last 
year. 

Power Plus. The public utility com- 
panies are also outdoing themselves 
this year, though not at quite the heady 
pace of 1953. In last year’s first half, 
the gain in electrical output out- 
stripped 1952’s first six months by 
11.4%. This year the showing is about 
half that, 5.8% over 1953’s first half. 
Even so, at the rate the powermakers 
are going, when all figures are in, they 
will have turned out a volt-shattering 
227.1 billion kilowatt hours (vs. 1953's 
six-month total of 215.7 billion kwh.). 

Generally, utilities which sell the 
bulk of their power to heavy industry 
are falling behind or, at best, are barely 
inching ahead of last year, but the 
residential suppliers are really making 
the generators hum. American Gas & 


Electric Co., for example, whose sales 
last year went 60% to industry, has 
been selling less power week by week 
since the first of the year than it sold 
at similar periods a year ago. A sharp 
decline kas also hit the Ohio Edison 
Co., which counts huge steel mills 
among its best customers, and the 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. has 
been running steadily behind 1953 
since the year began. On the other 
hand, the Long Island Lighting Co., 
which sells less than a quarter of its 
power to industry but supplies a bur- 
geoning New York suburban area, is 
pumping power at a rate 14% higher 
than a year ago. 

Bucking a bad press, the nation’s 
big cigaretmakers came out of the sec- 
ond quarter almost unscathed. Ameri- 
can Tobacco reported its unit sales of 
cigarets were 9% above the March 
quarter and its net profits up to $1.56 
a share, equal to the June quarter last 
year, but 30c a share better than the 
March quarter. Elimination of the ex- 
cess profits tax helped Liggett & Myers 
squeak through with $1.20 a common 
share, compared with $1.26 in the pre- 
vious quarter and $1.37 in last year’s 
second quarter. 

“Enormous Opportunities." In Chi- 
cago, 1,400 top sales leaders from 150 
individual sales executives clubs in 40 
states and 10 foreign countries as- 
sembled to hear a burst of optimism 
about the business future from Under 
Secretary of Commerce Walter Wil- 
liams. “No one can forecast events,” 
Williams allowed, “but on balance, 
there would seem to be strong reasons 
for feeling that a good, solid bottom is 
being laid for a renewed rise in busi- 
ness activity.” 

Commerce’s Williams cited a few 
reasons for believing that “enormous 
opportunities” lie ahead for U.S. busi- 
ness and industry: 1) Industrial pro- 
duction is ‘up and the downward slide 
has been stopped; 2) Department store 
sales have held up well, with May 
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sales 2% to 8% higher than the March. 
April average; 3) Prices have held fa. 
vorably; 4) Personal income in April 
was at a high annual rate of $282 bil. 
lion; 5) New orders received by manu- 
facturers of durable goods increased 
in March and April from the relatively 
low rates of earlier this year; 6) Plant 
and new equipment expenditures stil] 
remain encouraging, within 5% of the 
high rate of a year ago; 7) Business 
inventories are still being reduced, in 
contrast to the substantial accumula. 
tion in last year’s second quarter. 

One particular area of opportunity, 
said Williams, “is to be found in the 
enormous reservoir of liquid holdings 
on the part of our-people.” Pointing to 
an estimated $500 billion worth of net 
liquid assets in the hands of USS. citi- 
zens, Under Secretary Williams de- 
clared: “Think of the enormous pw: 
chasing power wrapped up in this gold 
mine.” But to Williams, the most en- 
couraging plank in the nation’s econ- 
omy is “the atmosphere of confidence 
which prevails today. This confidence 
may be noted in the investment and 
business world by the high level of 
construction, the high level of plant 
and new equipment expenditures and 
the high level of activity on the stock 
market. Confidence on the part of the 
consumer is reflected by the high level 
of consumer expenditures.” 

Who Pays Taxes? The Commerce 
Clearing House reported out a study that 
may answer once and for all the long 
wrangle about who pays the bulk of 
Uncle Sam’s taxes. Scouring statistics 
covering the returns on 1951 individual 
incomes, Commerce reported that it 
was not the big income man (only 3% 
of the total was paid by the 1,600,000 
who reported earnings in excess of 
$10,000), but neither was it the little 
fellow (one-half of all those filing re 
turns paid only a little more than one 
tenth of the total collected). The real 
hero was the middle income map 
($3,000 to $10,000 a year), who paid 
Uncle Sam some 48% of the $24,438, 
743,000 collected on 1951 individual 
incomes. 

The tax take for 1954 will depend 
in good measure upon U.S. business. 
As it rounded the turn into the second 
half of the year this month, it was 
healthy and confident. No one was 80 
bullish as to cry boom, but the bears 
that had cried bust were significantly 
subdued. National Sales Executives 
President Whitney put it this way: 
“The most-heralded recession in his 
tory, that of 1953, has turned out to 
be the biggest false alarm in history. 
The prophets of doom and disastet 
told us that we were heading for 4 
depression. As usual, they were 
wrong.” 


Forh 
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ila- 
rd TOWARD A BALANCED BUDGET 
ngs In the political turmoil of a Congress seeking adjourn- 
to ment, not much has been said of late about the Federal 
“4 budget. Only when Secretary of the Treasury Humphreys 
de- occasionally reminds Congress that we are perilously near 
red the Federal debt limit does the subject of budget get much 
old attention. But as the time nears for the electorate to eval- 
en- uate the Eisenhower Administration, it would be wise to 
On- ponder these signal achievements: 
nce One and one-half years ago, Mr. Truman presented 
nee budget figures for 1953-1954, calling for expenditures of 
and $78.6 billion, estimating receipts at $68.7 billion, with a 
of resultant estimated deficit of $9.9 billion. Mr. Truman 
ant said, in effect, that not a nickel could be chopped off this, 
- and left the nation with the dismal choice of accepting 
the the deficit or adding $10 billion of new taxes. 
a Final figures for the fiscal year just ended will indicate 
that the budget deficit will be $3.3 billion, one-third of 
din the amount estimated by Mr. Truman. At the same time, 
‘hat substantial reduction in excise and other taxes were granted 
ong by the Republican Congress. Federal expenditures have 
- of been cut almost $10 billion! 
tics True, budgets and figures in the billions make for boring 
ual reading, but reduced to individual pocketbook terms, what 
t it the Eisenhower Administration has done is to cut taxes 
39% for all of us, thus increasing “take home” pay, and sharply 
= reducing the indebtedness we have been piling up for our 
; ttle children to pay. 
a Despite the dire predictions of the Democrats, we have 
-_ plunged into no depression nor has our national security 
real been imperiled. This November, the President’s great budget 
nad achievements should be a part of the record played by 
paid Republican hopefuls. 
38,- 
dual z 
ail BILLIONS FOR HIGHWAYS 
1€S8. President Eisenhower’s proposal for a $50 billion high- 
sond way modernization program has brought dramatically into 
was focus one of our greatest needs..Most of us have become 
Ss $0 aware of the inadequacies of present highways through 
reas Personal inconvenience during traffic-heavy days. But few 
antly realize the great cost of this delay and inconvenience— 
ae the cost to business of the delay in trucking shipments; 
his. the cost in death and hospitalization from resulting acci- 
it to dents; the waste of billions of gallons of gasoline from 
tory. idling motors in traffic jams, ete. 
aster Of particular interest is the President's proposal that 
or a much of this proposed intercontinental network be financed 
were On a toll basis. Several states, notably Pennsylvania, New 





Jersey and New York, have had extraordinary success in 
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building needed super-highways and liquidating their cost 
through tolls. It is the only way, on a state-wide level, 
that the needs could have been met. So long as there are 
toll-free roads in the same direction there can be little 
objection to paying a small fee for the use of an expensive 
super-highway. Some engineers have estimated, in the case 
of the New Jersey Turnpike—the country’s most successful 
—that the saving in extra time, gasoline, and wear and tear 
on the vehicle more than offsets the toll fee. There is no 
reason why such a system should not feasibly be extended 
throughout the country. 

If the President confines the Federal government’s part 
in such a highway program to coordinating the effort, and 
perhaps supplying some of the guarantees for bond issues, 
the individual states should join hands with alacrity to 
carry through the President’s suggested program. 

Incidentally, an expenditure of $10 billion a year on a 
national highway program would provide a very sound 
prop to the economy. Investors looking for long-range 
equities with appreciation possibilities, can turn their at- 
tention toward those companies whose activities are affected 
by outside construction. 

It is to be hoped that, having outlined the need and 
suggested a course of action, the Eisenhower Administration 
will press to have the plan implemented. 


ys 


THE NATION’S 100 BIGGEST 


The National City Bank of New York has just published 
a fascinating compilation of the nation’s 100 largest manu- 
facturing corporations, based on total assets. Some of the 
statistics are eye-opening. As a group they have combined 
assets of almost $70 billion, ranging from Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Corp.’s $215 million, up to more than $5 billion 
for the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). The 100, 
in 1953, employed 4% million people, with an average in- 
vestment of about $15,000 per employee. The average 
investment per worker ranges from $4,500 in aircraft com- 
panies to more than $40,000 per worker in oil producing 
and refining. The 100 companies have a total number of 
shareholders of approximately 5,665,000. Fifty-four com- 
panies have more shareholders than employees, and 31 
have more than 50,000 shareholders each. Largest, of 
course, is General Motors with almost half-a-million. Total 
receipts aggregated $91 billion, more than five times the 
total in pre-war 1939. Twenty-four of these companies had 
sales of over $1 billion, in contrast with only one in 1939. 

Twenty-five per cent of the $91 billion went to wages 
and salaries; 52% for cost of goods and services purchased 
from others; 4% was provided for depreciation and deple- 






tion; $11 billion, or 12%, paid in direct taxes. Net income 
averaged 6%, and 3.3% was paid out in preferred and com- 


mon dividends. 
The line-up: 


Total Assets, 100 Largest Manufacturing Corporations, 
as Reported at End of 1953 (In Millions) 


Allied Chem. & Dye Cp. $703 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg.Co. 402 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. 906 
Amer. 432 
Amer. Cyanamid Co... 443 
Amer. Smelt & Ref.Co 364 
Amer. Tobacco Co.... 801 
Amer. Viscose Corp... 268 
Anaconda Cop. Min. Co.. 836 
Armco Steel Corp..... 465 


Atlantic Refining Co... 

Avco Mfg. Corp. 

Bendix Aviation Corp.. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.. 1,785 
Boeing Airplane Co... 232 
Sar 296 
Borg-Warner Corp. .. 260 
Burlington Mills Corp. 301 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 261 


Celanese Corp. of Amer. 322 
Chrysler Corp. ...... 

Cities Service Co..... 1,103 
Coca-Cola Co. 

Colo. Fuel & Iron Corp. 


Kennecott Copper Cp. $748 
Liggett&Myers Tob. Co. 497 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 260 
Mathieson Chem. Cp.{ 260 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 362 
Philip Morris & Co.... 255 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp." 233 
Natl. Dairy Prod. Corp. 425 
Natl. Distillers Prod.Cp. 422 
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528 
$18 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 222 
Phelps-Dodge Corp. .. 345 
Phillips Petroleum Co.. 1,039 
Pitts. Plate Glass Co... 442 
Procter & Gamble Co.. 444 
229 
383 
Radio Corp. of Amer.. 494 


Republic Steel Corp... 741 
R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 599 
Reynolds Metals Co... 
Richfield Oil Corp... . 
Schenley Industries .. . 


Continental Can Co... 
Continental Oil Co.... 


Sinclair Oil Corp 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 


Singer Mfg. Co 
Skelly Oil Co 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co, 2 


Douglas Aircraft Co... 274 
Dow Chemical Co..... 769 
E. I. duPont de N.&Co. 1,846 
Eastman Kodak Co... 524 
Firestone Tire& Rub. Co. 567 
Food Mach.&Chem. Cp. 223 
Gen. Amer. Trans. Cp. 226 
Gen. Electric Co..... 1,697 
Gen. Foods Corp..... 353 
Gen. Motors Corp..... 4,405 


B. F. Goodrich Co.... 487 
Goodyear Tire&Rub. Co. 666 


Sperry Corporation . 

Stand. Oil Co. of Calif. 
Stand. Oil Co. (Ind.). 
Stand. Oil Co. (N.J.). 
Stand. Oil Co. (Ohio) . 


Texas Company 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil Co. 


Union Carbide&Car. Cp. 

Union Oil Co. of Calif. 476 
United Aircraft Corp.. 298 
U. S. Rubber Co..... 489 
U. S. Steel Corp 3,248 
Western Electric Co... 877 
Westinghouse Elec. Cp. 1,265 
Weyerhaeuser Tim. Co. 323 
Wheeling Steel Corp.. 234 
YoungstwnSh.&TubeCo. 514 


Total assets are shown after deducting reserves for deprecia- 
tion. Table does not include Ford Motor Company, with total 
assets of $1,758 million on Dec. 31, 1952, or United Fruit Com- 
pany, with total assets of $386 million on Dec. 31, 1953, which 
companies do not publish detailed income accounts. | To merge 
with Olin Industries, Inc., as Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
* Merged with Hudson Motor Car Co. as American Motors Corp. 
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RAILROAD SERVICE—ONE SUGGESTION 


For a long time the railroads have steadily been losing 
passengers to competitors, Very few today are able to op- 
erate their passenger divisions at a profit. How to attract 
back lost passenger traffic has received some high-powered 
attention; and some very expensive suggestions have been 


Inter. Bus. Mach. Corp. 520 
Inter. Harvester Co... 973 
Inter. Paper Co. 507 
Jones & Laughlin Stl.Cp. 579 
Kaiser Alum.&Chem.Cp. 320 
Kaiser Steel Corp..... 267 


made and, to some degree, acted upon. One example: 
sleek, new, faster trains with vista domes, luxurious in- 
teriors, cafeterias, etc., the latest of which is American 
Car & Foundry’s low-slung Talgo train. 

But the greatest annoyances in traveling by train are 
small things, not necessarily costly to correct. For instance, 
on several occasions I have tried to call both the Pennsyl- 
vania and the New York Central passenger information 
numbers, as listed in the New York telephone directory, 
and have waited as long as twenty minutes before the 
ringing telephone was answered. Often I have simply run 
out of time to hold, while waiting for someone to pick up 
at the other end. The same personal experience in Baltimore 
a few days ago indicates such troubles are not confined to 
New York. In short, if you want information about trains, 
it varies from difficult to impossible to get it. 

Secondly, dining car service is frequently abominable, 
Passengers are treated with surly indifference—and at menu 
prices comparable with the Waldorf-Astoria. At most ticket 
windows, information counters, and from porters and other 
uniformed personnel, a welcome comparable to that given 
a bill collector or tax assessor is the customary thing. In 
railway terminals, and often on railway trains, customers 
are not treated as customers but as “blame nuisances.” 

The contrast with the courtesy and friendliness usually 
extended by everyone associated with airlines and air travel 
is most apparent. 

Some attention to common courtesy—and even a little 
cordiality—might do more to restore railroad passenger traf- 
fic to profitable volume than many other enormously ex- 
pensive remedies. 

x 


.. +» AND ONE AIRLINE EXPERIENCE 


Here is another example of the important difference 
courtesy—or lack of it—can make to business. The writer 
had to fly to Florida one day and return the next. Being a 
long-time admirer of Eastern Airlines, the reservations both 
ways were made on this line. But having completed my 
business sooner than anticipated, I was able to get an 
earlier flight back to New York on National Airlines . 
on one of their much advertised, red-carpeted, first-class 
non-stop flights. Half-way to New York, I asked one of the 
two stewardesses for a glass of ginger ale. “We only serve 
ginger ale with mixed drinks and they cost one dollar 
each,” was the response. I suggested that surely so long as 
they had some, it might be possible to put a little in a 
glass and I would be glad to pay for it. But I was told, 
“We do not have enough to do that.” Then I said I would 
settle for a glass of water and was told I could get it my- 
self at the rear of the plane. 

This particular DC-7 has accommodations for 69 and 
there were only 36 of us aboard. The difference in fare 
between the plane I was on and a “tourist” flight is $35.97. 

Much ado is made in National’s advertising about theif 
first-class service. This very minor experience, however, 
on a first flight with this line left me convinced that the 
management and personnel of competing Eastern was 
superior. I, for one, would only again travel on National 
if it was unavoidable. Perhaps the airlines which have 
done so much with courtesy to popularize flying have led 
us to expect a great deal. But so long as there is com 
petition, the customer certainly will respond to pleasant 
treatment and the airline providing it will profit. 


F 
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AUTO PARTS 








AILING PARTNERS, 


As Ford and GM leave Chrysler and \ 
the independent automakers fa 

hind, the big question for their sup- 
pliers is: Who are your customers? 


Tue sum of the American family car 
is only as good as its parts. But in the 
highly volatile auto industry, the finan- 
cial health of an auto partsmaker often 
depends upon which cars it makes 
parts for. Last month it looked as 
though those partsmakers that had 
hitched their wagons to General Mo- 
tors and Ford had excellent prospects 
for 54. For the others, it is another 
story. 

Thus far this year the Big Two have 
far outsold and outproduced the rest 
of the industry, accounting for 84% of 
all cars assembled during the second 
quarter. Chrysler, whose body designs 
this year are unexciting when matched 
with the racy lines of GM and Ford, 
has had to content itself (if that is 
the word) with sharing the other 16% 
of the market with the staggering, 
struggling independents. Thus Ford 
and GM are the partsmakers’ big mar- 
ket, but both make most of their own 
parts. 

Most of the Big Eight (see box) do 
sell some of their products to at least 
one of the Big Two. But most of them 
(not to mention 400 other companies in 
the parts business) still have had to rely 
mainly on Chrysler and the indepen- 

dents. With the current sales squeeze 





r be- \ 


fast separating men like GM and Ford 
from the boys in the rest of the indus- 
try, the partsmakers are finding them- 
selves dangling from the short end of 
the rope. | 

The Disappearing Market. The big- 
gest blow of all is that Chrysler, the 
old mealticket, \is quickly slipping 
away, having snapped up Briggs Mfg. 
Co. last year to make its own bodies. 
The switch will leave the Budd Co., 
oe been making most of Chrys- 
ler’s bodies, out in the rain. Similarly 
deserted is the/Murray Corp., which 
onge made bodies for Willys and Hud- 
son and which will lose out as soon as 
the newly-formed American Motors 
beginsto manufacture bodies on its 
own. Ford has served notice on Ameri- 
can Metal Products that it will no 
longer require American Metal seats 
since it intends to turn them out itself. 
Even Chrysler has passed the word 
along to Gemmer Mfg. Co. that it will 
soon begin making its own power steer- 
ing, leaving Gemmer to peddle its 
power elsewhere. 

The upshot is that total output of 
the partsmakers this year may well 
skid some 15%-20%. Already the slump 
has shown up in first-quarter earnings, 
Among the Big Eight, Borg-Warner 





PANORAMIC WINDSHIELD: for LOF, a clear view 















earnings for the quarter slipped from 
$2.29 a share last year to $2.03; Budd 
is down from 74c to 33c; Dana is off 
from $1.14 to 70c; Electric Auto-Lite 
tumbled from $1.97 to 25c; Timken 
Roller Bearing fell from $1.39 to $1.24. 
Only Bendix Aviation (earnings up 
from $2.23 to $2.80), Libbey-Owens- 
Ford (76c to $1.25) and Thompson 
Products ($2.29 to $2.42) are ahead 
of the game. 

When the thaw really sets in, com- 
petition will become sharper than a 
razors edge. Said one hard-pressed 
partsmaker: “We're not only having to 
fight now for business with our regu- 
lar competitors, but parts firms we nev- 
er regarded as competition are trying 
to win some of our business for their 
own idle capacity. 

Through the Looking Glass. Libbey- 
Owens-Ford, which turned in the snap- 
piest performance in Forses’ Line-Up, 
is one partsmaker that has few fears 
for the future. LOF, the second big- 
gest maker of plate and window glass 
in the U.S. (after Pittsburgh Plate ' 
Glass), is in the happy position of also 
being the nation’s No. 1 manufacturer 
of automotive safety glass (which 
makes up 60 per cent of its total busi- 
ness). 
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1953 
Pretax Net Return Per Cent 





5-Year Average, 1949-’53 
Profi 


Total Book Value Pretax it Net Return Dividend 
Assets Profit on Book Dividend Growth Margins On Book Value Payout Com posite 
(Millions) Margins Value Payout % Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank Ranking 
$328.7 9.7% 18.1% 45.8% Bendix Aviation $2.4 6 10.2 6 12.5 8 54.0 5 6 (tie) 
260.3 13.9 14.0 51.2 Borg-Warner 44.1 3 15.8 4 16.6 5 55.8 4 8 
161.8 6.8 12.4 34.7 Budd Co. 60.5 2 9.1 7 18.4 3 $1.8 7 5 
151.8 11.6 15.2 26.0 Thompson Products 68.5 1 14.1 5 16.9 4 25.4 8 4 (tie) 
145.7 7.4 10.7 44.6 Electric Auto-Lite 36.3 5 8.8 8 13.9 6 39.9 6 6 (tie) 
124.9 22.9 19.5 64.5 Libbey-Owens-Ford 42.7 4 26.0 1 23.2 1 69.0 1 1 
120.0 14.7 18.2 69.0 Dana Corp. 25.9 8 15.9 3 19.1 2 56.0 3 2 
112.4 21.4 12.8 67.0 Timken Roller Bearing 30.6 7 21.1 2 13.7 i 67.8 2 4 (tie) 
13.6 14.4 50.4 GROUP AVERAGE 42.6 15.1 16.8 49.9 


* Those having total assets of more than $100,000,000. Not included: Briggs Mfg. Co., whose assets ($118,400,000 in 
1952) were purchased by Chrysler Corp. last December. + Figures show performance over last five years and the latest fiscal 
Rankings convert five-year figures into comparative index numbers, which are combined into an overall composite 
performance ranking. 
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One reason for its self-assured self- 
sufficiency: LOF has a fat contract to 
supply all of General Motors’ glass re- 
quirements. With the advent of the 
panoramic windshield, that is money in 
the bank. GM’s highly popular wrap- 
arounds use 15% more glass than ordi- 
nary windshields and require about $60 
worth of glass each, compared with 
$40-$50 worth in regular windshields. 
The only dust on LOF’s windshield is 
the fact that the new panoramics do 
not “nest” because of their oval shape, 
thus require a good deal more storage 
space. But as GM’s panoramics go, so 
goes Libbey-Owens-Ford. 

The other partsmakers have been 
helped along in the sagging market 
by the elimination of the excess profits 
levy; others are buttressed by diversi- 
fication into other lines (e.g., the Mur- 
ray Corp. probably will not miss the 
loss of its body-building business to 
Chrysler’s Briggs inasmuch as it has 
been operating in the red in recent 
months on its body contracts). 

Partsmakers' Prospects. The none-too- 
bright prospect for the firms whose 
parts make up the whole of tomorrow’s 
autos is sharply increased competition 
for the business still available. While 
parts companies may be disturbed, few 
are really surprised. For 15 years, the 
auto industry has eaten high on the hog 
in a seller’s market beefed up by war 
contracts. Now the buyer is king and 
wages, costs and overhead hang heavy 
on the partsmakers’ books. Says Frank 
Rising, general manager of the Auto 
Parts Manufacturers Assn.: “It had to 
happen sometime.” 


SHOES 


OUT OF THE CRADLE 


America’s _half-a-billion-pair-a-year 
shoe industry has long been hexed by 
the number three. With almost un- 
canny stubbornness, that _ statistical 
myth known as the average American 
brings home three pairs of shoes every 
year—give or take a few tenths—no 
more, no less, come war, depression or 
boom. This almost legendary stability 
has made some shoe stocks favorites 
with conservative investors, but has 
tightly hobbled industry growth. 
Stability and the Stork. No man 
chafes more under this ceiling than 
Walton Maxey Jarman, 50, chairman 
of Nashville’s $52 million General Shoe 
Corp., whose itch for expansion has 
often rubbed against the shoemakers’ 
unlucky three.* “We're thankful,” 
quips shoeman Jarman, “for the 7,000 


* Actually, in the well-shod U.S., women 
buy more than twice as many pairs as 
men. 


GENERAL’S JARMAN: 


BOTTOMS UP: 


for a hobbled cobbler, a baby boom and timely mergers 


babies born every day and even more 
thankful that they are all born bare- 
footed.” 

Despite its reliance on the stork for 
new customers, however, General Shoe 
(fourth in the industry) is a sturdy 
example of stability. Since its found- 
ing by Jarman’s late father 30 years 
ago, General—one of whose 30-odd 
brands bears the Jarman name—has 
turned a profit every year; even in such 
diverse years as 1950, 1946 and 1937, 
its pretax margins have held remark- 
ably close to last year’s 9.1%, and in 
the last 15 years has never dropped 
below 1940’s 6.5%. 

But Maxey Jarman is obviously not 
in love with stability. “In this busi- 
ness,” says he, “you can’t stand still. 
You can’t give up and let it roll over 
you.” Well aware that he can not do 
much about the birthrate, Jarman 
(father of two girls, one boy) has suc- 
cessfully pushed General ahead by ag- 
gressively promoting such newfangled 
items as summer shoes with cooling 
perforations and nylon mesh. “Take 
the overcoats off your feet,” urges Jar- 
man. But most importantly he has done 
it by buying up nearly a score of big, 
small and middling shoe companies 
since 1936 to get General Shoe an in- 
creasingly bigger share of the existing 
market.* 


Pinch on Profits. Once mainly a 
maker and seller of medium-price 
shoes, General claims to have intro- 
duced the first $5 shoes that would 
take a shine. Jarman, however, has 

*Last month, Jarman was reliably re- 
ported to be dickering for Ohio’s $12.6 
million Selby Shoe Co., which has piled 
up $709,884 in operating deficits in the 
last two years. Selby, only 5% of whose 
output is retailed through its 13 stores, 
specializes mainly in women’s shoes with 
comfort and orthopedic lasts, makes nearly 
half of its sales (1,571,059 pairs last year) 
through department stores. 
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diversified by adding such famed 
names as Johnson & Murphy (makers 
of Diamond Jim Brady’s favorite 
brand) and now blankets the entire 
market with lines of shoes ranging in 
price from $1.50 to a $125-pair of 
men’s genuine alligator-hide shoes. 
Since last December, General has also 
taken over New York’s famed I. Miller, 
swank maker and retailer of women’s 
shoes, whose line includes a $50 pair of 
toeless, gold, snakeskin sandals, and the 
97-unit Berland retail shoe chain. With 
these new additions, sales jumped to 
$67.8 million in the six months ending 
April 30, from $53.8 million in the 
same period last year. 

But Jarman’s latest acquisitions have 
also swelled General Shoe’s common 
stock issue 50% to 1,074,152 shares. 
Thus, despite the 27% boost in sales, 
operating earnings rose only a slim 4 
and profits per share slipped from 
$2.02 to $1.62. Mainly responsible: in- 
tegration expenses and the lower profit 
margins of the new subsidiaries. But 
Jarman considers these factors temp0- 
rary, predicts that full-year earnings 
will get back up to the $4.11-$4.50 per 
share range General has shown for the 
last three years. 


Lineup. With the January purchase 
of a small Manchester (N.H.) shoe 
plant and possibly the Selby deal, Jar 
man has probably just about wound up 
his 18-year expansion program, is now 
preparing to do battle for a bigget 
share of the shoe market. His battle 
lineup: nearly 450 retail units; more 
than 30 well-known brand names i 
cluding W. L. Douglas, Vogue, Play 
Pals, Whitehouse & Hardy; 25,000 i 
dependent dealers, who sold 80% o 
General’s 19.5 million pairs of shoes 
last year. 

“Now,” says Maxey Jarman coi 
fidently, “we’re in position to ex 
and develop within each field without 


any increase in overhead.” 


Forbes 
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TEXTILES 


NEW PATTERN? 


Have the weavers finally spun out of their slump? 
The industry says yes; Wall Street still wonders 


Lie his agile competitor, Textron 
Chairman Royal Little (Forses, July 
15), James Spencer Love, 58, is a firm 
believer in the theory that, when the 
right time comes, the nation’s sprawl- 
ing, over-built textile industry is des- 
tined to be consolidated in a few strong 
hands. 

Last month Love, founder-boss of 
big (total assets: $296.2 million) Bur- 
lington Mills Corp., apparently felt op- 
portunity tugging at his well-tailored 
sleeve. While Wall Street was specu- 
lating about an offer by Manhattan’s M. 
Lowenstein & Sons to buy control of 
New England’s big, ailing Pacific Mills 
for $45 a share, Love snapped up 200,- 
000 of Pacific Mills’ 959,052 shares 
owned by the Ely & Walker Dry Goods 
Company (St. Louis), offered other 
Pacific Mills stockholders $50 a share 
for the 285,000 shares he would need 
for 51% control. 

No sooner had he gotten them than 
Love rocked Wall Streeters back on 
their heels with still another offer: $20 
each for 800,000 shares of famed 
Goodall-Sanford, Inc., makers of “Palm 
Beach” suits and plastic-coated fabrics. 

The Big Blow. Wall Street began 
wondering whether it had not missed 
the boat. After taking textile men at 
their own word that the industry 
was worse off than ‘even during “the 
threadbare 1930s, Wall Streeters sud- 
denly began laboring two big ques- 
tions: Were things about to pick up 
in textiles? Had Love and Little spotted 
an upturn? Was it time to get aboard? 

One thing everybody agreed on: 
Love had found himself a bargain in 
Pacific Mills, even though Pacific’s first- 
quarter sales were off 7% and its earn- 
ings off 74%. For at-$50 a share, Love 
was also getting securities with an in- 
dividual book value of $71. By bidding 
above the market price, yet below 
equity, Love had, in effect, picked up 
control of Pacific Mills’ $79.1 million 
total assets for $24.2 million. 

_ The purchase created a high wind 
in the Canyon. Before Love made his 
offer Pacific was selling at 28 on the 
Big Board, up from a year’s low of 20. 

en the news got out, Pacific’s com- 
mon shot up to 87, finished the day 
Peathing hard but securely entrenched 

/8. 

The deal had still other benefits for 
shrewd-shopper Love. Most of Burling- 
‘on's output is in rayons and other syn- 
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thetics; Pacific’s output is 45% woolens 
and worsteds, 45% cotton and only 10% 
synthetics. Thus the deal gives Burling- 
ton a highly diversified line of fabrics, 





BURLINGTON’S LOVE: 
he heard opportunity knock 


will also add $121 million to Burling- 
ton’s $360.8 million annual sales. 

Palm Beach And Profits. In the pro- 
posed Goodall-Sanford acquisition, 
Love is picking still another bargain 
from the racks. As with Pacific, his 
buying price of $20 a share was well 
below G-S’s 1953 book value of $42.30. 
For $7.5 million, bargain-hunter Love 
stood to pick up control of a company 
with about $22.4 million in working 
capital, $48.3 million in total assets. 

Burlington’s bid had immediate re- 
percussions on the Big Board; Goodall- 
Sanford stock whooshed up from 12 to 
17, despite some glaring holes in its 
financial fabric. In the nine months 
ended March $1, Goodall groaned un- 
der a $2.16 per share deficit. 

Love plans to divest Goodall of the 
Palm Beach Co., its suit cutting sub- 
sidiary, but retain the “Palm Beach” 
trade mark and supply the fabric, giv- 
ing Burlington a hand in- production 
and distribution of mohair fabrics 
through Goodall. Love’s labors will 


give Burlington control of assets in 
excess of $400 million, making it the 
largest in the industry. Next largest: 
J. P. & Stevens Co., with total assets of 
$257 million. 
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The Bear Awakens. Meanwhile, Wall 
Street was examining the weave of tex- 
tile securities a little more closely—but 
still skeptically. Of 40 listed textile 
makers, only two managed to show a 
sales increase in the first quarter of 
1954. Textron did it in non-textile ac- 
tivities; United Merchants and Manu- 
facturers largely from retail sales in its 
more than 100 Robert Hall clothes 
stores. Burlington itself saw sales fall 
12% in the six months ended April 8. 

Just to keep The Street on its toes, 
Lowenstein avowedly was still on the 
prowl for a “good buy” and Royal 
Little reportedly was still nosing around 
as usual. On the same day Burlington 
declared its intentions toward Goodall, 
Little attended a special board meeting 
of American Woolen. Out of it came 
rumors of a three-way merger among 
Textron, the Ames Textile Corp. and 
American. Out of the rumor came an- 
other rumor, a few days later: Ames 
was pulling out of the deal. 

Nevertheless, leading textile manu- 
facturers loudly declared that the in- 
dustry’s long slump was over. Wide- 
eyed Wall Street, still suffering from 
burned fingers, wondered: Had Love 
and Little really spotted what was the 
end of a slump? Were the strong hands 
due to get stronger? By month’s end, 
many a broker was still carrying a per- 
plexed frown home with him at night. 


TOP SECRET 

ConspicuousLy equipped with only 
one small hand bag, Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America’s first sales manager 
once sailed for Europe in company 
with several people loaded down with 
the usual oversupply of luggage. Asked 
(as he hoped he would be) how he 
could live for two months with so little 
clothing, he invariably replied: “My 
underwear and shirts are made of ace- 
tate and will dry overnight after I 
wash them.” 

Last month, Celanese was once again 
the target of sales spiel-cueing ques- 
tions, but unready to answer them, Out 
of the hush-hush atmosphere of its 
Summit. (N.J.) research laboratories, 
word had leaked out that Celanese, 
the U.S.’s largest producer of cellulose 
acetate, and second largest rayon pro- 
ducer, had developed a radical, new, 
acetate yarn, cryptically dubbed “X- 
100.” 

Inside Dope. Celanese itself clammed 
up, refused to confirm or deny it. But 
the depressed rayon trade had already 
heard enough to convince it that in 
“X-100” Celanese had something that 
President Harold Blancke, 50, believed 
might well capture markets away from 
cotton and nylon. Technically a “modi- 
fied acetate,” the new yarn, according 
to rumor, has a higher melting point 
than conventional acetate, washes and 


dyes better, can be spun and woven on 
conventional textile machinery. But 
even bigger news was the report that 
“X-100” will be priced competitively 
with cotton (which sells for about 35c 
a pound in the raw), and far below 
the average going rate (98c a pound) 
for conventional acetate filament fiber. 

The “X-100” development was only 
the latest example of Blancke’s recent 
concentration of Celanese’s effort on 
fibers and chemicals, meanwhile pull- 
ing out of textile weaving and finishing 
operations. As a result of this switch, 
Blancke was able to boost chemical 
sales 15% last year, and plastics sales 
rose 20%. The combination of gains 
nearly offset the failing demand for 
acetate yarns. Better still, both have 
wider profit margins than does acetate. 

Thus, while Celanese’s overall sales 
fell off fractionally last year, net in- 
come rose 15.6% to $10,659,977, fat- 
tening up earnings to $1.01 a share 
from the skimpy 77c Celanese earned 
in 1952. Blancke’s emphasis on hard- 
headed cost-cutting and closer integra- 
tion of products was highlighted by the 
troubles of American Viscose, whose 
earnings dropped from $4.88 to $2.74 
per share, last year. While Celanese’s 
pretax profit margin rose to 20.1%, 
American’s slid from 21.6% to 17.5%. 

Caught Off Base. But Celanese was 
caught off base in the first quarter. 
Sales dived 35% and operating income 
plunged 71%. When the final figures 
were in, Celanese had wound up with 
only $95,973 net income—less than its 
preferred dividend requirements. In 
place of the 26c earned on the common 
a year ago, common stockholders were 
faced with a 19c a share loss. 

Blancke, however, looked for “a con- 
tinuing improvement of sales volume, 
along with a firming of prices” in the 
second quarter, and Wall Streeters 
seem to share his optimism. Despite 
Celanese’s poor showing during the 
first three months, many analysts think 
Blancke will be able to wind up the 
year ahead of his 1953 showing. In 
recent months, mills have been show- 
ing better profit margins on acetate 
than they have on cotton and nylon. 
And there seems to be a fast-growing 
trend toward 50-50 blending of acetate 
rayon with cotton in men’s summer 
suits. Celanese is a main beneficiary of 
both developments. 

If Blancke’s “X-100” is all that the 
trade reports say, it may well give 
Celanese a big edge in the highly com- 
petitive rayon market. But even if it 
does, the effects probably will not be 
felt until next year. According to the 
trade, it is unlikely that Celanese will 
be able to get “X-100” into commer- 
cial production before December, and 
full production probably could not get 
under way for some time after that. 


MANUFACTURING 
TORO’S BULL MARKET 


Tryy ($4.5 million assets) Toro Manu- 
facturing Co. claims to be the U.S.’s 
largest power lawn-mower maker. Last 
month, Toro reported that it is getting 
bigger—fast. Sales for the first ten 
months of this fiscal year alone had 
topped the $10.6 million it billed in all 
of last year. It was just one more sign 
that in the nation’s postwar trek to the 
suburbs, keeping up with the grass has 
become almost as important as keeping 
up with the Joneses. This is important 
to Toro. By convincing harried home 
owners that its deep-throated, gas-pow- 
ered clippers can manicure a back yard 
faster than you can say crabgrass, Toro 
itself has managed to keep well ahead 
of the industrial Joneses. 

9 e's Trio. Toro could not always 
make this boast. Though already in 
business for 30 years back in 1945, 
Toro was run down, Its future, in fact, 
looked almost as forlorn as a patch of 
bluegrass in a Manhattan playground 
until three college chums (Dartmouth 
’°39)—David Lilly, Whitney Miller and 
Robert Gibson—bought control of the 
company for $550,000. Back from the 
war, they were looking around for “a 
business we could make a living out of 
without giving up all our fun.” 

At first, Toro provided little fun and 
almost no living. Engineering flaws 
cropped up in the company’s first mod- 
els soon after they were sold. The re- 
sultant servicing and _ replacement 


charges ran up bills that Toro could ij] 
afford. Moreover, many another shoe. 
string operator had spotted the postwar 
potential of the power mower. The 
competition became fierce, the casual- 
ties many. President Dave Lilly remem. 
bers one Toro competitor who conf- 
dently demonstrated a new type of ma- 
chine by running it over a plank that 
bristled with ten-penny nails. The con. 
traption clipped the nails all right, but 
refused to cut grass. 

Grassy Growth. Tight management 
and shrewd research (which, among 
other things, has mothered a rotary 
power-mower which not only cuts grass 
in the summer but also mulchs leaves in 
the fall) kept Toro from being similarly 
humiliated. The company even man- 
aged to buy up two competitors- 
Whirlwind Manufacturing Co. in 1948, 
and Coldwell-Philadelphia two year 
later. Toro has also managed to out- 
pace the sales growth of two bigger 
rivals—Reo Motors Co. and the Jacob- 
sen Manufacturing Co. Since 1946, 
Toro’s gross has expanded 650% os. 
240% and 290%, respectively, for Jacob- 
sen and Reo. 

President Dave Lilly has financed 
this weedy growth by plowing most of 
his earnings back into new plant; since 
1949 Toro’s dividend payout has aver- 
aged only 33%. But investors, like Lilly, 
are apparently « convinced that stil 
greater growth lies ahead. In the over. 
the-counter market last month,. Tor 
common was selling at 23 bid, none 
offered, about 18% over its 53 high. 


TORO’S LILLY (LEFT) AND GIBSON WITH MOWER: : 
for the station-wagon set, a deep-throated manicurist 
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SYMES OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Can he solve the toughest problem on rails? 


(See Cover) 

As anyone who has ever heard the Glen 
Miller record Chattanooga Choo-Choo 
knows, travelers can afford to board 
that celebrated train only if they have 
their fare “and just a trifle to spare.” 
Financially, the passengers are a lot 
better off than the harried, hard-pressed 
Pennsylvania Railroad. These days it 
can barely afford to sell tickets to Chat- 
tanooga or anywhere else, and it has 
nothing whatever left over for mad 
money. 

The unhappy, almost unbelievable 
fact is that the mighty Pennsy, the na- 
tion’s largest carrier (in freight tonnage 
and revenues) is running like a dry 
creek. Gross revenues for the first half 
of this year were an alarming 20% be- 
low 1953’s pace, and the estimate for 
the entire year is that the road’s freight 
volume \ ill dip 17% and its passenger 
miles 10% below 1953’s none too happy 
figures. 

Already car loadings (2,373,825 cars 
as of July 3) have fallen off 20%, or 
568,733 cars less than this time a year 
ago. To make ends meet, the Pennsy 
has reluctantly had to pare its employ- 
ment rolls from 128,000 to 98,000, 
leaving it short-staffed for the tremen- 
dous job of maintenance and repair that 
it must constantly face (about 13% of 
Pennsy’s freight cars are admittedly in 
bad shape vs. the normal 5%-6%). 

To “Pennsylvanians,” it is small con- 
solation that almost all other Class I 
railroads are in the same roundhouse. 
Just out are the roads’ reports for 
1954’s first five months. They show 
that, after interest and rentals, the big 
Class I railroads (those having operat- 
ing revenues of more than $1,000,000 
a year) earned $166,000,000—less than 
half 1953’s figure of $338,000,000 for 
the first five months. 

_ Broken Record? This unwholesome 
situation became disturbingly apparent 
to rail investors everywhere last March 
when the Pennsy made all the financial 
pages, not by what it did, but by what 
it pointedly failed to do. At its first- 
quarter board meeting, the Pennsy’s 
directors rather self-consciously _ by- 
passed even so much as a token divi- 
dend. At the meeting last month, the 

d again gingerly skipped over the 
subject. The omission understandably 
shook the Pennsy’s stockholders, who 
have come to look upon their dividend 
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check as something that arrives as reg- 
ularly and dependably as the Congres- 
sional Limited. 

Not since 1848 had the formidable 
Pennsylvania ever missed declaring a 
quarterly dividend. For better than a 
century, the well-heeled Pennsy had 
meant blue-chip security to coupon- 
clipping widows and old folks. Has the 
string finally run out? The man who 
must now resolve the Pennsy’s pressing 
problems shuns predictions like the 
plague and has never claimed to know 
all the answers. But after 38 years on 
the railroad, smooth-spoken James Mil- 
ler Symes (rhymes with hymns) knows 
every. switch and siding along the 
Pennsy’s right-of-way like the back of 
his motorman’s glove, and brings a 
quiet sort of confidence plus a railroad- 
er’s skill to his office. 

Symes, 57, took over the Pennsy’s 
throttle last May when President (since 
1949) Walter §S. Franklin, having 
geached the railroad’s compulsory re- 
tirement age of 70, stepped aside, re- 
taining his seat on the board. Jim 
Symes thus became the 138th president 
in the Pennsylvania’s long, 108-year 
history. His legacy: the care and han- 
dling of $3,000,000,000 worth of equip- 
ment and property, not to mention 
3,000 trains that pound each day over 
25,325 miles of track in 14 states. 

Liberal Education. Pennsylvania Presi- 
dent Symes never went to college. 
Like his father, who served the Penn- 
sylvania as a baggage master for 25 
years, he got his higher education on 
the railroad. Born in Glen Osborne 
(Pa.), just outside Pittsburgh, Symes 
graduated from Sewickley (Pa.) High 
in 1916 and took his first job as a 
Pennsy clerk in Pittsburgh. He thought 
about going to college, but instead 
switched over to the trainmaster’s of- 
fice. Says Symes: “Now that I look back 
on it, I think that the four years I spent 
under those old, tough railroad men 
did me more good than if I had spent 
four years in college. . . . Had I gone 
to college and missed all that training, 
I doubt if I would be president of the 
Pennsylvania.” 

Working up from the bottom, Symes 
served the Pennsy in Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Chicago and Philadelphia before 
becoming chief of freight transportation 
in 1934. A year later the Association 
of American Railroads asked him to 
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accept a vice-presidency, a post he held 
for four years, and the only period in 
Railroader Symes’ career that he was 
away from the Pennsy. 

Back on the railroad once more, 
Symes managed the Pennsy’s western 
region at Chicago in 1939, three years 
later. was named western vice-presi- 
dent. In 1946, he was promoted again, 
this time to deputy vice-president-oper- 
ations at Philadelphia. When he was 
installed as executive vice-president of 
the entire line in 1952, everyone on the 
Pennsy understood that Symes was be- 
ing groomed as the logical successor to 
Walter Franklin. With Symes in the 
Pennsy’s cab, said Walter Franklin 
himself, “the company will go forward 
soundly and progressively.” 

Pennsy's Potential. On paper at least, 
there might seem to be no reason why 
it should not go forward profitably as 
well. Few railroad routes are as rich as 
the Pennsylvania’s. Its tracks lace to- 
gether eight of the ten largest cities in 
the U.S., run from New York’s massive 
Pennsylvania Station (whose ticket 
room alone can accommodate a football 
field) south to Norfolk, as far west as 
Chicago and St. Louis and as far north 
as Mackinaw City (Mich.), where 
Lake Michigan meets Lake Huron. 
Along the Pennsy’s right-of-way, the 
most highly industrialized section in 
the U.S., live 72,000,000 people, 48% 
of the country’s entire population. 

Yet for all its prized territory, the 
road is losing a disastrous amount of 
money. Freight traffic slumped from a 
postwar high of 256,350,057 tons in 
1947 to 202,280,746 in 1952. Its pas- 
senger plight is even worse. From a 
wartime peak of 163,587,080 people 
carried in 1944, passenger traffic the 
year before last dipped way down to 
72,879,385. Last year the line did bet- 
ter on its freight, increasing revenues 
from $767,358,561 to $787,464,550, 
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the highest in its history. But a serious 
decline in freight traffic began in Oc- 
tober and continued unabated, forcing 
earnings down to 1952’s level. The 
pesky passenger problem, on the other 
hand, continues to hang around the 
Pennsy’s neck like a grinning albatross; 
revenues last year slumped from $156,- 
316,370 to $142,097,087. 

But as the Pennsy rounds the turn 
into the second half of 1954, there is 
light at the end of the tunnel. The road 
began to make money in April (after 
suffering losses in the first three months 
of the year), has turned a profit in May 
and June and thinks July will also be 
in the black. “What is really needed,” 
says the Pennsy’s Symes, “is an upturn 
in business.” Freight volume has been 
affected by the slowdown in the steel 
industry, upon which the Pennsy de- 
pends for 30% of its hauling business. 
When the steelmakers stop drawing 
upon stockpiles of coal, ore and scrap, 
the Pennsy hopes things will improve. 

The New Look. Meanwhile the Penn- 
sylvania has been busy championing 
its Own cause. To compete in the 
highly mobile U.S. economy, the 
Pennsy, since the end of World War 
II, has been feverishly bringing itself 
up to date. In the last six years, it has 
plowed over $1,000,000,000 into im- 
provement, modernization and rehabil- 
itation of everything from cowcatchers 
to crossties, the most ambitious (and 
costly) program the road has ever un- 
dertaken. Items: 

© $300,000,000 to build up its fleet 
of diesel locomotives from 73 in 1948 
to 1,404, and another $21,000,000 for 
new shops to service them. (The line 
is now 96% dieselized. ) 

® Elimination of five tunnels be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Columbus, which 
formerly made necessary the rerouting 
of big boxcars and oversized loads. 

© $10,000,000 for a new ore pier at 
Greenwich Point, Philadelphia and an- 
other $2,000,000 to beef up the piers 
at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Cleveland. 

© $19,000,000 for expanded signal 
facilities. 





© $34,000,000 for building and re- 
pairing bridges, trestles and culverts. 

® $14,000,000 for improved yards 
and sidings. 

® 17,000 of its 25,000 miles of track 
“raised,” plus $30,000,000 worth of 
new rails and 11,500,000 new cross- 
ties. (Price of a single crosstie in- 
stalled: $5). 

This high cost of competition is the 
key to the keystone railroad’s perplex- 
ing puzzle. To halt the loss of its pas- 
sengers to the airlines, buses and even 
other railroads (e.g., the Reading), the 
Pennsy must provide every frill and 
comfort the best of them has to offer. 
Yet the Pennsy dares not raise its fares 
even if the I.C.C. would let it do so 
lest it lose its biggest competitive facy 
tor. To Jim Symes, the Pennsy’s course 
is as clear as an empty siding. It must 
not sell speed, for to sell speed is to 
lose customers to the airplanes. It must 
sell comfort and safety. 

Talgo Talk. That will mean better, 
more luxurious trains, and trains are 
expensive. One possible solution has 
had railroaders buzzing since fiery Pat 
McGinnis made better passenger serv- 
ice a campaign pledge in his success- 
ful fight to win control of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford. That is 
the Talgo-type, lightweight, low center- 
of-gravity train that has been running 
for four years in Spain. The Talgo, 
made of aluminum, is four feet lower 
than current coaches, can take curves 
at 90 mph. vs. 50-60 mph. for the 
Pennsy’s best, uses 40% less fuel and 
(as built by ACF Industries) would 
cost only $1,300 a seat, compared with 
$2,300 for present cars. Longtime Rail- 
roader Symes, who knows his trains, 
is definitely interested in Talgo, intends 
to keep his eye on its development. 

But until an acceptable Talgo comes 
along, passengers and _hard-to-please 
commuters in particular will have to be 
grudgingly content with what the 
Pennsy has on hand. In the last six 
years, the Pennsy’s average number of 
passenger trains per month has been 
reduced (in the interests of cost-cutting 
economy) 28%; last year nearly 5,000 
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TENDING TRACK: 
in getting the Pennsy around the bend to profitability, is there any leeway for dividends? 










scheduled train miles per day on lightly 
patronized runs were eliminated. At 
the same time, the Pennsy has labored 
to make passenger service “convenient, 
comfortable, enjoyable—and profitable.” 

In its thankless pursuit of the elusive 
passenger, the Pennsy has sunk over 
$20,000,000 into new stations (its 
modern Pittsburgh terminal, when 
completed next year, will cost $27, 
000,000). In Philadelphia, the road 
did away with the old Broad Street 
eyesore, set aside parking lots for com- 
muters, then, as an added revenue 
maker, did an about-face and put in 
parking meters. 

Forever Commuter. But few Phil 
delphia commuters ever grumble a 
loudly as the riders on the Pennsyl- 
vania’s retarded stepchild, the Long Is 
land Railroad. One of Jim Symes’ most 
agonizing responsibilities, the bankrupt 
Long Island, is up to its caboose m 
debt. The latest plan for getting the 
Long Island on a paying basis within 
12 years, as proposed by the Long Is- 
land Transit Authority, would require 
higher fares, lower real estate taxes 
and a $5,500,000 Pennsylvania loan to 
spur a $58,000,000 modernization pro 
gram (which the Pennsy can ill afford, 
but which Symes is all- for doing, ifit 
can get the Long Island back in th 
black). 

A far more realistic proposal for put 
ting cash back in the Pennsy’s tilli 
the piggyback plan for hauling trud 
trailers on new, extra-long 75-ft. rai 
read. flatcars capable of carrying tw 
trailers each. The Pennsy, with 200 @ 
order, last month became one of tht 
first roads (along with the Erie, Lack 
wanna, Nickel Plate, Wabash aml 
B&O) to begin regular piggyback mums 

Pennsy Prognosis. Will all this effort 
finally end in a good year for i 
troubled Pennsylvania? One calculated 
guesstimate has it that the road’s eal 
ings per share will drop from $2.81 0 
1952 and ’53 to $1.25 in ’54. But ®# 
one really expects that the 
Pennsy will break a 106-year record @ 
consecutive dividends—if it can p® 
sibly help it. 
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PAPER AND PULP 


ENTHUSIASM! 
Last year, enthusiastic Harold L. Zel- 


. lerbach, 60, executive vice-president of 


the Crown Zellerbach Corp., gave what 
the rest of the industry considered an 
excellent imitation of a man whistling 
in the dark. That a buyer’s market in 
paper had returned, said he, worried 
Crown Zellerbach not at all. He and 
his sales organization were all set to 
meet it, and in fact, they were spoiling 
for a good competitive fight for busi- 
ness. 

To the cyclical paper and pulp in- 
dustry, which was then fearfully eye- 
ing a general slowing-down of the econ- 
omy, Zellerbach’s enthusiasm seemed 
rash indeed. But last month, CZ Presi- 
dent James David Zellerbach, 62, pro- 
duced ample proof that his brother 
Harold had well known what he was 
talking about. In the fiscal year ended 
April 30, President Zellerbach told 
stockholders, CZ’s sales had hit $297.9 
million, a walloping 17.8% increase over 
the previous year. Even better, earn- 
ings had shot up still faster (22.6%) to 
$26.8 million ($3.65 a share). 

Merger Magic. Wall Streeters took 
time out fer some fast calculating to 
take account of the fact that Crown 
Zellerbach’s 1958-54 returns included 
the operations of newly-acquired Ca- 
nadian Western Lumber Co., Elks 
Falls Co., Ltd. (50% owned by Cana- 
dian Western and 50% by Pacific Mills) , 
and the St. Helens Pulp and Paper Co., 
all three of which were added to CZ’s 
woodpile during the year. ~ 

But even without counting the $33.7 
million sales of the three acquisitions, 
CZ’s profits for the year still looked 
good. In a period when many paper- 
makers were finding profits as thin as 





C2’S JAMES ZELLERBACH: 
from brother Harold, a watchword 
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MUNTAGUE CHLORINE PLANT: 


HOOKER’S MURRAY: 


thanks to a good neighbor, not a care in the world 


their product, Crown Zellerbach’s hard- 
driving salesmen stirred up a sales vol- 
ume that lifted profits roughly a healthy 
5% over the 1952-53 figures. Overall, 
they had helped raise CZ’s pretax profit 
margin from 17.4% to 19.3%. 

The secret of CZ’s sales success? 
“Enthusiasm!” answered Harold Zeller- 
bach, who still had that commodity in 
abundance. 


CHEMICALS 


WHAT RECESSION? 


SNAPPING its fingers at the mild reces- 
sion that had slowed much of U.S. in- 
dustry, and most big chemical mak- 
ers,” $66.2 million Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co. announced last month 
that it had succeeded in boosting sales 
16%, earnings 20% in 1954’s first half. 
Hooker President Robert Lindley Mur- 
ray, 61, a onetime (1917) tennis star, 
told stockholders that both sales ($22.2 
million) and per share’ earnings 
($1.80) hit new highs in the six 
months ending May 31. Murray also 
left no doubt that trend-bucking Hook- 
er was doing well with its chlorine de- 
rivatives (i.e., chemicals made from 
brine in patented electrolytic cells) 
which it sells to the chlorine-hungry pe- 
troleum, paper, rayon, dyestuffs, phar- 
maceutical, plastics and synthetic rub- 
ber industries. 

Behind Murray's terse but rosy re- 
port to his stockholders lay much mid- 
night-oil planning. Since 1947, Murray 
has poured a solid $41 million in re- 
tained earnings and outside capital into 
new plant, $17.1 million of it in 1953 
alone. As a result, Hooker’s assets have 
tripled in only six years. Hooker has 
also made a $1 million annual outlay 
for its 100-man Niagara Falls research 
laboratory, out of which five of Hook- 
er’s ten best-selling products have come 
in the last decade. 

Bob Murray could also report an- 
other milestone behind him. In March, 


*E.g., Monsanto, which reported sales 


_ down 2.8% in the first six months of 1954, 


and earnings off 15.3%. 
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Hooker’s spanking new $12 million 
Montague (Mich.) chlorine, caustic 
soda and hydrogen plant swung into 
production, giving Hooker three plants 
strategically strung across the northern 
U.S. from Niagara Falls to Tacoma 
(Wash.). And, to top it all off, Murray 
told lightly-capitalized (977,754 shares 
outstanding) Hooker’s 4,015 stockhold- 
ers, that mighty du Pont plans to build 
a $15 million neoprene rubber plant 
next to the Montague works. This will 
assure a steady market for a good part 
of the Montague plant’s hydrogen chlo- 
ride output. 


TELEVISION 


COLOR CONFLICT 


Lonc locked in a battle that may ulti- 
mately decide who will lead the field 
in television, Radio Corporation of 
America and the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System have so far fought to a 
draw. While CBS has outmaneuvered 
RCA’s broadcast arm, the National 
Broadcasting Co., in the race for video 
billings, it is still smarting under the 
death blow dealt its mechanical color 
system by RCA and the FCC. 

A Stolen March. But CBS last month 
seemed to have stolen a_ technical 
march on Radio Corp. It announced 
that it had started mass producing (be- 
tween 150-200 units a day) 19-inch 
color tubes with a viewing surface of 
205 inches—not far short of the 250 
square inches of picture screen area on 
a 21-inch black-and-white tube. The 
only color cathode which Radio Corp. 
has thus far brought to market is a 15- 
incher which offers a screen image 
equivalent only to a 12-inch black-and- 
white tube. Hence in jumping the gun 
on Radio Corp., CBS’ tube making sub- 
sidiary, CBS-Hytron, seemed to be well 
on its way to cracking one of col- 
or television’s biggest bottlenecks—its 
midget-sized screens. 

But another bottleneck—color televi- 
sion’s relatively high cost—still remains 
to be solved. CBS’ new “Colortron 
205,” a substantially modified version 









of the 15-inch tube which it brought 
out last fall, which had a viewing sur- 
face of only 105 square inches, will sell 
to teleset makers for around $175. 
Twenty-one-inch black-and-white bulbs 
are currently selling for around $25. 
Once color cathodes get into volume 
production, however, prices will almost 
certainly drop. CBS-Hytron President 
Charles F. Stromeyer, who expects his 
Danvers (Mass.) plant to be turning 
out about 10,000 color tubes a month 
by next fall, is apparently convinced 
that the day of big volume output is 
not too far off. With only a sidewise 
glance at RCA, which has racked up a 
fairly impressive list of “firsts” on its 
own, Stromeyer gloated that “We are 
first . . . to have a [19-inch color tube] 
in actual mass production.” 

By virtue of being “first,” CBS hopes 
to be able to open quite a gap between 
itself and RCA. Estimating that the in- 
dustry would turn out about 60,000 
of the 205-square-inch color cath- 
odes this year, Stromeyer forecast 
that about 80% of those produced 
would bear the CBS-Hytron trade 
mark. Several set makers, in fact, have 
already signed up for CBS’ multihued 
19-incher. Among them is Motorola, 
which last month began marketing 
CBS-Hytron equipped sets for $895. 
This price is considerably lower than 
the $1,000 which RCA has been get- 
ting for its limited production 12-inch 
screen color sets. In addition to Moto- 
rola, CBS has also lined up Westing- 
house, Capehart-Farnsworth, Pacific 
Mercury and Warwick Manufacturing 
Co. The two latter private label set 
makers are Sears, Roebuck suppliers. 

Next Round. While basking momen- 
tarily in the roseate hue of its new 
tube, CBS will probably not be able 
to rest on its laurels for long. Shortly 
after it took the wraps off its new 19- 
inch color tube, RCA issued a com- 
munique of its own. “RCA-Victor color 
television receivers to be introduced 
this fall,” declared Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident W. W. (“Wally”) Watts, “will use 
a recently developed . . . 21-inch tube 
[which] . . . will provide a larger and 
brighter . . . picture of about 250 
square inches.” The announcement sur- 
prised no one, least of all television set 
makers, who settled back to wait for 
the next round in the CBS ws. RCA 
color conflict. 


NATURAL GAS 


CORRALING THE 
KILOW ATTERS 


Gas rises, high school physics classes 
learn, because it is. lighter than air. In 
the first quarter of 1954, gas went a 
long way toward writing another line 
in the text books: as a fuel, its use is 





ODD LOT. 





Most companies, when they apply for a New York Stock 
Exchange listing, do so with the intention of broadening their family of 
stockholders. Hence when television set maker Stromberg-Carlson moved 
over to the Big Board from the American Stock Exchange last month, it 
was only natural that it should make a family affair out of the transition. 
The first purchase of Stromberg Carlson (at 38%) under its new Big Board 
symbol, SCA, was made by C. Robert Larson (right), who joined Strom- 
berg-Carlson in 1899 and is the company’s oldest living employee. He 
promptly handed his certificate (for one share) over to his 11-month-old 
grand daughter Ann Christine, who is apparently learning early in life that 
“dividends are a girl’s best friend.” 
Larson, herself worked in Stromberg’s personnel department before 
acquiring personnel problems of her own, and, Ann Christine’s father, a 
tool and gauge engineer, has been with the company for 19 years. 


Christine’s mother, Mrs. Harold 








rising far faster than either bituminous 
coal or oil consumption. 

Glowing statistics released by the 
Federal Power Commission show that, 
during the January-April period of this 
year, the nation’s booming electric 
utility companies turned more and 
more to natural gas to fuel their boilers. 
Altogether, U.S. powermen burned 
47.8 billion cubic feet more gas during 
that time than they did in the same 
months of 1953. The utilities’ consump- 
tion of oil over the same months 
dropped 15.2%, although coal usage 
increased 1.5%. The percentage increase 
in natural gas, however, was an amaz- 
ing 18.1%. 

Pipeline Plottings. Two facts stand out 
in the rise in gas consumption by the 
utilities. Pipelines have been rapidly 
extending into more new areas of the 
country and increasing the amount of 
gas available in areas where it had 
been in short supply. About 3,000 miles 
of new gas carriers were started or be- 
ing built at the beginning of 1954. Per- 
haps more important, wholesale rates 
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paid by gas and electric utilities put a 
premium on keeping the lines gassed 
up as close to maximum capacity 4 
possible. 

In spite of the pipelines’ progress, 
the nation’s hard-pressed coalmen stil 
remain the Number One supplier of 
utility fuel, furnishing almost two-thirds 
of the country’s steam-electric gener 
tion. But U.S. gasmen expect to s 
$3.9 billion on new construction 
1954 and the three years following. 
Last year alone their building bill 
amounted to $1.3 billion, second high 
est in the industry’s history. While the 
pipelines are getting longer (and hence 
serve more people), coal mines ale 
getting deeper (and more expensive t 
operate). Thus, with their growing 
economic advantage, natural gasmé@ 
are preparing a push to make deep it 
reads. in. the lush, dependable uitility 
market. They already have two othet 
depression-resisters for the industry: 
natural gas’ broadening use in mam 
facturing and as a raw material @ 
petrochemicals. 
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OIL 
COMRADE COMPETITOR 


As if high inventories were not enough, 
U.S. oilmen discovered last month that 
a lot of customers were filling ’er up at 
a new gasoline station in the world 
market. Russia, desperate for consumer 
goods, is scrambling around the globe 
as hard as any “decadent” American 
capitalist for petroleum orders. Signed 
up since January for big increases in 
the flow of Red oil: Argentina, Italy, 
Belgium, Greece and Sweden. In 1954, 
the Russians. are expected to hike their 
oil exports to 2% (5,000,000 tons) of 
the world trade, more than double 
those of last year, which in tum were 
double those of 1952. 


TURNABOUT 


Tue cheerful gurgle of oil on Cities 
Service Company properties turned in- 
to a roar last month. At the Dora Rob- 
erts’ ranch in Texas (near Odessa), the 
steady whirring of rotary drills droned 
monotonously across the flat plains and 
helmeted roughnecks wrestled long and 
hard with drilling pipe to bring up 
the black flood. 

The whirring sounded on still other 
Cities Service leases—in other parts of 
Texas, in Oklahoma, in Louisiana and 
in Kansas. The stimulus: since January 
the company’s oil-thirsty crews have 
brought in no less than 15 discovery 
wells, three of them natural gas pro- 
ducers. Wall Street, which had long 
put the company’s reserves at 600,- 
000,000 barrels, revised its estimates 
erroneously to as high as triple that 
amount. A company spokesman gave a 
more conservative estimate; but Cities 
Service’s reserves, said he, have been 
“increased tremendously.” 

Power or "Pete"? Whatever the re- 
serve figure, the new wells paid off at 
a propitious time for Cities Service and 
its chairman, W. (for William) Alton 
Jones, 63. Jones became president of 
Cities Service in 1940 almost simul- 
taneously with a development that 
could have been a fatal blow to the 
company: Under the “death sentence” 
clause of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act, the Government told 
Cities Service that it must either get 
out of utilities or get out of oil. 

A good 50% of Cities Service’s plant 
was in utilities at the time, the re- 
mainder in oil and other properties. 
Jones faced the tough decision as to 
which road. the company was to take. 
Self-made, Midwestern-born (Webb 
City, Mo.), Jones had been with a sub- 
sidiary utility when he caught the eye 
of President Henry L. Doherty at a 
financial meeting, and had risen rapidly 
by dint of immense energy. Cities Ser- 
vice was to need every bit of Jones’ 
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CITIES SERVICE’S ALTON JONES: 
he faced a “death sentence” 


energy, because he elected to plunge 
the company into oil. 

By well-timed appeals to the Gov- 
ernment, Jones got the time allowance 
he needed to sell his utilities at the 
proper moment and under the right 
conditions. He started the utility sale 
by retailing the company’s largest prop- 
erty first (the Public Service Company 
of Colorado), followed it up with the 
other electric utilities and then the gas 
properties. 

While Jones was selling off Cities 
Service’s utilities, he also was moving 
the company deeper into oil. By the 
end of 1943, he had put on stream 
the vast Lake Charles (La.) refinery, 
whose three giant catalytic crackers 


LAKE CHARLES REFINERY: 
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have since cracked more than one in- 
dustry record, and by 1945 the com- 
pany was the largest single supplier of 
aviation gasoline to the armed forces. 

The war over, Cities Service went 
after “pete” as relentlessly as Captain 
Ahab pursued the whale oil of Moby 
Dick. Oil exploration takes ‘heavy 
money, and only one wildcat in. nine 
is a producer, but the payoff could be 
seen on Dora Roberts’ ranch last 
month. A 50-50 partner in the venture 
with the Forest Oil Corp., Cities Service 
forked over a high-octane $5 million 
cash bonus for the right to tap the field. 
The money was well spent; several 
other oil companies had been casting 
covetous eyes on the undrilled, not 
even seismographed 17,000 acres in 
Midland and Ector counties. 

Keeping Up With Jones. Statistics 
amply show that Jones’ big decision to 
stay in oil has since brought in a gusher 
for Cities Service. Industry-wide, from 
1940 to 19538, 30 U.S. oil companies. 
have increased their net earnings 480%; 
meanwhile, Class A and B privately- 
owned utilities have hiked their earn- 
ings a respectable—but hardly compar- 
able—90% in the same period. Selling 
oil with one hand and peddling utili- 
ties* with the other, hard-running Jones 
was able to produce Cities Service's 
first dividend in 10 years ($1.50) by 
1947. Three years later, he had the 
payout up to $5, and investors have 
not hit a dry well since. 

In the same 13 years, Cities Service 
has risen to rank among the U:S.’s ten 
*By law, proceeds from the utility sales 
must be used to pay off debt or be rein- 
vested in non-utility operations. 





“Pete” paid off as utilities went out 








LABOR RELATIONS 


Bargaining on the installment plan 


OncE a month in the small town of 
Rogers, Connecticut, a couple of 
nice young ladies, accompanied by 
a group of shirt-sleeved, open-col- 
lared males, take their places around 
a table and talk. Sometimes their 
conversation is sheer banter, some- 
times it’s serious, and occasionally 
the gentlemen forget their New Eng- 
land manners and shock the delicate 
ears of the eager-listening Misses. 
These monthly get-togethers are a 
new kind of collective bargaining. 

The traditional pattern of union- 
management negotiations in this 
country is to meet once a year, hem, 
haw, holler and bang, and then sign 
an agreement. For the next 12 
months, the union and the company 
are expected to live by “The Con- 
tract,” an ominous document usu- 
ally couched in enough legalistic 
mumbo-jumbo to keep a corps of 
lawyers in rather nice circumstances. 

Comes expiration time, 12 months 
hence, both sides stomp to the bar- 
gaining table with an accumulation 
of hostility, conflict and misunder- 
standings which have piled up dur- 
ing the year. The employer pouts 
that he was too liberal with his over- 
time clause and over a year’s time it 
cost him good but wasted dollars to 
live up to that sheaf of papers. The 
union, never to be outdone in parad- 
ing a boodle of its own grief, pulls 
out a batch of its own “demands” 
and the annual wrangle is on, too 
often ending in a costly strike. 

With both sides working against 
a deadline (the formal expiration 
date of “The Contract”), tension 
and tempers prevent cool, logical 
deliberations. No wonder that only 
in 13 of the last 30 years have there 
been less than 2,000 industrial dis- 
putes. 

Some time ago, Mr. Saul Silver- 
stein, president of the Rocrers Cor- 
PORATION, a small manufacturer of 
paper and related items, decided to 
try a better way to bargain with his 
union. Instead of the once-a-year 
classic, the union and management 
meet once a month and negotiate 
what needs negotiating—piecemeal. 
Mr. Silverstein puts it this way: 

“Long-term agreements can be 
merely a neat way for management 
to kid itself into thinking that it can 
escape continuous human contacts. 
If you insist upon living up to the 
letter of a contract with a customer 
or a supplier, regardless of changed 





conditions, you 
may put the cus- 
tomer out of busi- 
ness. Trying to 
put human rela- 
tions on the shelf 
this way may put 
you out of busi- 
ness in terms of getting your money's 
worth out of workers living under 
long-term agreements. 

“Instead of putting on a show of 
many horrible scenes once each 
year, we work at it each month in 
our regular labor management meet- 
ings. The minutes of these meetings 
are called ‘memoranda of under- 
standing’ and become, after ten 
months, the basis of the next annual 
agreement, to be worked out finally 
in the last two meetings. In effect, 
we write a 12-chapter book in single 
monthly installments.” 

The Silverstein formula is hard- 
headed business, not social work. 
Take a look at it in action. When 
business took a drop recently, Mr. 
Silverstein himself went out hustling 
for more orders. He got a pretty 
good deal from a company in New 
York but the terms for delivery were 
tighter than Jack Benny’s money 
belt. To meet the schedule might re- 
quire Sunday work. The union con- 
stitution contains a strong prohibi- 
tion against Sunday work unless it’s 
for a major repair of machinery or 
something at least equally impor- 
tant. 

“If this means more business for 
the company and jobs for our men, 
we're not going to let a piece of pa- 
per in a contract keep us from meet- 
ing competition,” was the way one 
of the union officers put it when the 
issue came up at the monthly meet- 
ing. 

The flexible contract is not all one 
way. The union has used it often to 
get out from some provision it dis- 
liked. Recently the union boys 
(and two women who make up the 
negotiating committee) came to the 
meeting all het up over the way 
management was assigning overtime 
work. ’ 

What followed from manage- 
ment’s side of the table was proof 
that New Englanders, despite their 
outward trappings of decorum, 
haven't lost any of their talent for 
raucous and salty language. At any 
rate, a change in overtime schedul- 
ing is now in the offing. 


Lawrence Stessin 
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biggest oil companies, stands among 
the first three in the booming natural 
gas business. Its petroleum last year 
traveled through 10,000 miles of pipe- 
lines and in 18 company-owned tankers 
(newest: the supertanker S.S. W. Al- 
ton Jones), the natural gas through 
19,000 miles of company lines. 

In the last ten years, company reve- 
nues have soared from $284.5 million 
to $892.2 million, net from $17.5 mil 
lion to $50.7 million. Of equal signifi- 
cance, book value has staged a phe 
nomenal march from $31.60 to $122.68 
per share. Cities Service net slipped 
slightly in the first quarter of 1954, 
dropping from $16.2 million to $15.6 
million, a difference of 15c per share, 
The drop is attributable, however, to 
industry-wide tormentors: soft tanker 
rates and a mild winter with its re 
sultant slump in fuel oil. 

“A single oil company,” comments 
President Burl S$, Watson, “is like a 
chip on the ocean: much of its per- 
formance depends on what the wcean 
does.” With the industry suffering from 
an excess of refinery capacity (built 
at Government urging during the Ko- 
rean conflict), Cities Service has 
trimmed its refinery runs in line with 
demand and is one of the few oil com- 
panies with inventories lower than they 
were a year ago. With its new volume, 
Cities Service expects to steam full 
speed ahead once the ocean calms. 


DUTCH TREAT 


In 1883, A. J. Zylker, a Dutch tobacco 
planter, found natural outcroppings of 
oil in the wilds of northern Sumatra. 
Fired up with the idea that oil could 
be profitably produced in the Indies, 
Zylker fought for many discouraging 
years to raise capital for drilling oper- 
ations. Eventually, his gamble paid 
off; a refinery sprouted amid the jungle 
wilds he had explored. 

Last month the company that grew 
up from his gamble moved into another 
field, but this time it was one in which 
the outcome was far more predictable. 
In New York 24,327,321 new shares of 
the Netherlands-based Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Co. were approved for list- 
ing on the New York Stock Exchange.” 
While many an analyst noted Royal 
Dutch’s favorable showing in compati- 
son with American oils, many a US. 
investor scratched his head and asked: 
What is it? 

From Tobacco to Tankers. In its early 
years, Royal Dutch was guided by 
shrewd J. B. August Kessler. It begat 


*It was not Royal Dutch’s first appeat 
ance on the Big Board. Dropped from 
listing 18 years ago for failure to comply 
with the Securities Exchange Act, it 
articles have now been amended to cor 
form with the act. 
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its most spectacular climb in the oil 
world, however, in 1901 when a young 
Dutchman, H. W. A. Deterding, then 
only five years with the company, was 
elected its chief executive officer. De- 
terding combined operations with Brit- 
ain’s “Shell” Transport and Trading Co. 
Each was set up as a holding company, 
with three subsidiaries carrying on the 
actual oil operations. Owned 60% by 
Royal Dutch and 40% by “Shell,” an 
arrangement still in force today, the 
three subsidiaries in turn have sprouted 
a globe-girdling network of their own 
subsidiaries. The whole became known 
as the Royal Dutch/Shell Group of 
Companies. 

The partnership has paid off royally 
for both “Shell” and Royal Dutch. By 
the time Deterding retired in 1936, he 
was at the helm of one of the largest 
oil enterprises in the world. Expansion 
did not stop there. In the years follow- 
ing, the companies’ intricate boards 
of directors and managing directors 
pushed Royal Dutch/Shell into virtu- 
ally every corner of the world. Be- 
cause of Royal Dutch/Shell’s intricate 
corporate make-up, no one man can 
properly be credited with the Group’s 
recent successes. On the face of it, con- 
trol seems to reside with the Dutch. 
But one Briton has described the ar- 
rangement as actually “a state of equi- 
librium” between the partners, with all 
the directors holding equal authortiy. 
Best known among them, however, are: 

* Chairman J. B. (for Jean Bap- 
tiste) August Kessler, 64, son of the 
company’s pioneering head and himself 
a pioneer in the development of chem- 
icals from petroleum (petrochemicals). 
It was he who pushed Royal Dutch 
into oil-rich Iraq. 

* General Managing Director Jonk- 
heer J. H. Loudon, 49, a graduate law- 
yer (Utrecht, 29) who has been asso- 
ciated with company operations in 
Venezuela, Holland and the U.S. Most 
recently, Loudon has starred as one of 
the principal spokesman for the con- 
Sortium of international oil companies 
dickering to manage Iran’s nationalized 
oil industry, 

* Sir Francis Hopwood, 57, Chair- 
man of U.S.-based Shell Oil Co. (39% 
owned by Royal Dutch) and nominal 
head of the board of managing direc- 
tors that oversees the three major sub- 
Sidiaries. A longtime Shell man, he was 
mainly responsible for opening up the 
Group's operations in the rich Colum- 
rd pete in South America during the 

Royal Returns. With its far-flung 
empire of wells and refineries, Royal 
Dutch today ranks second only to 
Standard Oil (N.J.) as the world’s 

rgest international oil operation. Last 
year its operations accounted for 12% 
of the world’s 5 billion barrels of crudé 
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oil and natural gas production. On sales 
of $4,762,000,000 (almost $6 million 
more than New Jersey Standard), its 
subsidiaries netted a whopping $365.2 
million in profits. Its refineries, stretch- 
ing from frost-bitten Canada to swelter- 
ing Indonesia, processed 626,000,000 
barrels of crude and natural gas, 
blended still another 11,000,000 bar- 
rels into finished products. Its tankers, 
although running aground on soft 
freight rates last year, loaded at 50 
ocean terminals, carried the Royal 
Dutch flag to 300 discharge ports in 
70-odd countries. 

A possible flaw in Royal Dutch’s 
crown may be a shortage of capital. 
The New York Stock Exchange’s Pres- 





ROYAL DUTCH’S KESSLER: 
more oil than money? 


ident, Keith Funston, who is anxious 
to bring top-drawer European compa- 
nies into trading on the Exchange, 
went to The Hague to dicker person- 
ally with the company over its listing. 
Previous reluctance of Royal Dutch’s 
directors to the full disclosure de- 
manded by the Exchange was over- 
come with ease. Some Wall Streeters 
guessed that Royal Dutch, with Britain 
still relatively impoverished and new 
capital scarce on the desultory Amster- 
dam exchange, now needs American 
capital as a finger in its financial dike. 
In the past, the company has had to 
finance expansion almost solely out of 
earnings. As a result, while Royal 
Dutch stockholders’ equity value has 
strengthened, dividends ($1.39, plus 
20% in stock last year) have suffered. 

Doubtful Dollars. The low dividend 
rate has been one reason why American 
investors, who hold roughly 15 per cent 
of Royal Dutch’s common, have shied 
away from greater trading in the com- 
pany’s stock over-the-counter. Two 
others: Royal Dutch’s foreign domicile, 
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its tendency to keep company informa- 
tion to itself, to a greater degree than 
is common among public relations-con- 
scious American firms. Royal Dutch 
will now make interim financial reports, 
and it is expected that its new Amer- 
ican capital will make higher dividends 
possible. 

American investors have long been 
leery of Royal Dutch’s operations in 
politically unsettled parts of the world, 
and discounted the company’s earnings 
proportionately. Royal Dutchmen, how- 
ever, count their globe-girdling reserves 
as their primary strength. World de- 
mand for oil has been increasing yearly, 
and will probably grow at an even fast- 
er rate in the future, particularly in 
countries other than the U.S. Royal 
Dutch, with its operations spread all 
over the globe, figures it is sitting 
pretty to cash in on the growing world- 
wide demand. 


AIRCRAFT 
SOLAR’S ENERGY 


In an abandoned fish cannery on San 
Diego's bay front one day in 1927, 
the Prudden-San Diego Airplane Co. 
opened for business. It was an auspi- 
cious year for aviation; Lindbergh flew 
the Atlantic, capturing the imagination 
of the entire nation. But for little Prud- 
den, it was not an auspicious time at 
all. It barely managed to build three 
planes before it found itself mired deep 
in debt. 

Handy Man. Prudden, however, was 
just the sort of outfit Edmund T. 
(“Ned”) Price, 33, an unhappy stock- 
broker who much preferred working 
with his hands, was looking for. Out 
of accumulated savings, he bought a 
small piece of Prudden and, to stay 
close to his investment, took a job with 
it as a drop hammer operator. 

After only one day on the job, how- 
ever, Price decided that he did not like 
the way the company was being run. 
So he promptly asked Prudden’s 
astounded board of directors to let him 
take over its management. No one was 
more surprised than Price himself when 
they agreed to let him try. Price soon 
made some big changes, starting with 
the company’s name, which he changed 
to Solar Aircraft as more in keeping 
with the future he foresaw for it. More 
important, he set to work to make it 
grow in a new direction. Instead of 
making planes, Solar began to make the 
parts that make planes fly. 

Output & Intake. Under Price, Solar 
has since become U.S. aviation’s No. 1 
maker of aircraft engine exhaust sys- 
tems, and has turned out close to 500,- 
000 of them, more than any other com- 
pany in the business. A major “hot 
parts” producer, its jet components 


Every business man knows how dif- 
ficult it is to market a product that 
incorporates the right combination 
of features necessary to assure its 
continued popularity with consum- 
ers. Forced by custom and competi- 
tion frequently to bring out new 
models with new features, the man- 
ufacturer always runs the risk of 
making unnecessary changes that 
add nothing to the product's sales 
appeal—but do add to his produc- 
tion costs. 

Sometimes, for the sake of change, 
a popular feature is eliminated—and 
at other times a new feature may be 
added that actually detracts from 
the product’s desirability as the con- 
sumer sees it. 

Business research can be of great 
assistance to manufacturers who 
want their products to have a maxi- 
mum of sales appeal commensurate 
with production costs and, at the 
same time, satisfy the users. Here 
is a case history that illustrates how 
one company used business research 
to accomplish these objectives. 

A manufacturer of kitchen ranges 
(housewives call them stoves), 
made arrangements to sell a major 
part of their total production to one 
of the big mail order houses. For 
the first year, sales were good and 
the arrangement was a profitable 
one for both parties. During the next 
year the mail order people began 
checking with their retail store man- 
agers and department heads to ob- 
tain public reaction to the ranges. 
This resulted in a flood of suggested 
changes and improvements, some of 
which would have involved expen- 
sive retooling operations. 

Suspecting some of the changes 
requested were personal whims and 
opinions of client personnel, the 
range manufacturer got permission 
to research users of the product. The 
research showed that the changes 
and improvements desired by the 
users were startlingly different from 
those requested by the mail order 
people. Most of the recommended 
changes were considered unimpor- 
tant by users, and two of the major 
changes that would have required 
extensive retooling were_considered 
completely undesirable. 

On the positive side, the us- 
ers had practical recommendations 
on the shape and location of con- 
trols, insulated oven handles, auto- 
matic timers, and other low-cost 
changes that would substantially in- 
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Consumer satisfaction 


crease their sat- 
isfaction with 
the range. And, 
many of these 
user-wanted fea- 
tures were not 
then available 
on any other 
ranges. 

Thus, by the 
intelligent ap- 
plicatidn of business research among 
those whose opinions have the maxi- 
mum payoff at retail, this manufac- 
turer was able to: 

1. Improve the product's sales 
appeal. 

2. Decrease manufacturing costs 
by eliminating expensive, unneces- 
sary changes. 

8. Increase profits. 

4. Improve client relationships. 

As in any good piece of research, 
there were many “extra benefits” 
coming out of this study. One of the 
most important of these was better 
understanding of the type of con- 
sumer being attracted to the mail 
order merchandise. 

For example, the fact that almost 
half of the customers were newly- 
married couples buying their first 
range was brand new information to 
the client. They were surprised to 
learn the extent to which customers 
shopped, looking for value, rather 
than gadgets, before they bought. 

The consumers’ evaluation of fea- 
tures and their attitudes on value 
became the basis for more effective 
sales effort and advertising copy. 

This case history, in addition to 
showing how business research can 
be used to increase sales and reduce 
manufacturing costs, also illustrates 
an improper use of research. Going 
to company sales personnel for 
changes and improvements is a com- 
mon mistake that usually secures 
misleading information. When com- 
pany personnel is queried on changes 
desired by the public, each one 
seems to feel that failure to recom- 
mend some important change shows 
either a lack of interest or a lack 
of product knowledge on his part. 
Others feel that by recommending 
extensive product changes they will 
be drawn to the attention of supe- 
riors and immediately elevated to 
a higher, more responsible position. 
Still others advance their pet the- 
ories on product changes, which, too 
often, are not based on experience 
with the product in use. 


by Patrick Coyle 
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range from combustion chambers tg 
tailpipes. But Solar versatility does not” 
stop there. In the last two years, Solar 
has pioneered in small gas turbine em 
gines for which the Navy and Air For 
have placed orders totaling $5,000 
000.* Solar also makes afterburners, ¢ 
tail-end assembly that gives jets an ex 
tra burst of power. More recently ¥ 
came up with its Solarmic Process,’ 
means of putting a ceramic coating of - 
metals, enabling them to withstag 5 
high temperatures for long periods and_ 
thus eliminating the need for such” 
costly, heat-resistant metals as cobalt” 
and nickel. by 

This versatility has paid off hand 
somely for Price’s parts maker. Last 
year, Solar’s sales reached $69,401,195, 
triple its 1950 showing. Meanwhile its | 
net soared to $2,809,407, almost double 
1952’s profit, while net per shat 
scooted up from $2.38 to $4.67. And 
when Solar’s fiscal year ended April 30, 
it still had a $61,687,800 order backlog, 
enough for almost a full year of pro 
duction, in the hangar. 

But Solar has not always known such 
smooth flying. In his first five years, 
Price took no salary, and was forced to 
chop his staff down to only six em- 
ployees. (It now employs 6,000.) He 
made deliveries of Solar’s first exhaust 
manifolds in his own car, hurried back 
with the cash to meet his little payroll. 
As an extra source of income, Solar 
turned out bookends, skillets and metal 
truck panels alongside its exhaust sys- 
tems. But when stainless steel came 
along in the early ’30s, Solar was the 
first planemaker to snap it up. Put into 
use in its exhaust manifolds, Solar soon 
had raked in $80,000 worth of orders. 

Solar's Eclipse. When World War Il 
came along, Solar was ready, willing 
and able, and between 1939 and 1948 
its sales zoomed from $1,070,000 to 
$28,070,000. By war’s end, it had pro 
duced $90,000,000 worth of airplane 
manifolds and engine parts. But then, 
as happened to many another wat 
nourished outfit, the rot set in; Solar’s 
sales of $22,780,000 in 1945 dropped 
off to only half as much the next yeat. 

Seeking not only a market for its 
goods, but suitable goods to market, 
Solar turned to such unlikely products 
as dairy machinery, garden furniture, 
even began making funeral caskets. 
Stumbling almost blindly into kinds of 
diversification that demanded heavy 
cash outlays, Solar found it lacked the 
capital to back up its move. With his 
operations $560,000 in the red in 1946, 
Price jettisoned the furniture, the daity 
machinery and the caskets and res¢ 
Solar’s course over more familiar tert 
tory. 


a Solar’s Mars (50 h.p.) and Jupitet 
(500 h.p.). 
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SOLAR’S PRICE: 






























































Py he specializes in “hot” parts 

cklog, The company’s showing in recent 

E pro- rears is convincing proof that Price 

made the right choice. Now a “comer” 

1 such Hin the jet age, Solar is still diversifying, 

years, but it no longer strays far from avia- 

ced to Hition. With such developments as its 
< €M- H#Microjet, a jet engine control mechan- 

.) He iiism, and stainless steel nacelles (i.e., 

xhaust H¥engine housings), Solar has widened its 

| back HiMstance in the aircraft parts business. 
ayroll. HiSolar has also found outside markets 
Solar Hiifor the industrial fan blades, welding 
metal HiMfluxes and specialized machinery it uses 

st Sys iin its own plants at San Diego and Des 
came Bi@Moines. 

as the 

ut into ; 

oan MOVIE MAKERS 

orders. 

a HAIL COLUMBIA! 

1 1943 MELEEP-SEATED, but never smoldering 

100 to Meo" beneath the surface, the movie 

.d pro fmemakers’ conflict with television flared 

irplane geet the open once again last month 

t then, fae’2en Columbia Pictures Corp. filed suit 

+ war Mgecainst the National Broadcasting Co. 

Solars ge Federal Court. The charge: copy- 
roped wa infringement and “unfair compe- 
100n, 

phe It was the topflight comedy team of 

nat Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca that 

roducts fa’ Columbia’s fire. The charge: that 
nit ‘BC's rubber-faced comics, in a tele- 
caskets. MO” takeoff entitled “From Here to 
inde Dbscurity,” had needlessly mocked the 

heavy cademy Award-winning and extremely 
ced the profitable picture “From Here to Eter- 
7ith his uty.” Columbia demanded payment of 

» 1946, ME °C Unspecified damages, and a re- 

‘e daity pain order that would block re-use 

d reset a kinescope of the program. 

7 toe Obviously wounded in the artistic 
“mperament, Columbia was apparently 
king steps to make sure it would not 

1 Jupiter Tae’ wounded where it hurts most—in 





he box office. 
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RAIL EQUIPMENT 


BUDD RIDES THE RAILS 


Ir a man is judged by the company 
he keeps, Edward G. Budd, Jr., 52, 
president of the Budd Co., U. S. third- 
largest auto parts maker, ranks aces 
high in the industrial blue book. Most 
of his chassis and wheel components 
are ticketed to the auto industry’s big 
three—General Motors, Ford and Chrys- 
ler. Budd also does business with Inter- 
national Harvester, Fruehauf Trailer 
and Studebaker. But even Budd’s blue- 
chip customer list is not entirely shock- 
proof, and with auto production idling 
well below last year’s peak levels, 
Budd's sales dropped in the first quar- 
ter from $94.8 to $55.4 million and its 
net per share dipped from 74c to 38c. 

Perfect Prescription. Sales peaks and 
valleys have long plagued the auto 
industry and were the prime reason 
why founder Edward G. Budd, hunting 
diversification back in the 30s, steered 
Budd into rail equipment. The wisdom 
of Budd’s rail venture was proved again 
last month when smiling company of- 
ficials dispatched northward the first 
gleaming, stainless steel car of a 173- 
car, $40 million order to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. Even as it disap- 
peared down the tracks, Budd’s Budd 
flourished still another fat order. He 
announced that he had just signed the 
Boston & Maine R.R. to a $9 million 
contract for 50 RDCs (Rail Diesel 
Cars), the radical type of diesel- 
powered, self-propelled carrier which 
Budd wheeled out of its busy research 
labs in 1949, and which Budd believes 
is the perfect prescription for the rail- 
roads’ passenger deficit ills. 

If any other proof were needed, the 
Boston & Maine’s order established that 
Budd's revolutionary brainchild had not 
only arrived saleswise. It has also gone 
far to ease a problem that has ham- 
strung the company’s rail division ever 
since it first set up shop: in turning to 
the rails to stabilize its auto parts busi- 





ness, Budd ran smack into a familiar 
bogey, lack of sales stability. Quips one 
Budd executive: “I suppose you can 
say ‘feast or famine’ is a characteristic 
of the rail equipment business, just as 
it is with the auto industry. But now 
that we have got the RDC, that is no 
longer true—at least with us. Every- 
body wants one.” 

Plenty of Takers. Apparently “every- 
body” does. In 1950, 21 of the low- 
slung, easy-riding RDCs rolled off 
Budd’s test lines. Since then, swelling 
RDC sales have helped push rail equip- 
ment billings from around 5% to more 
than 15% of Budd’s total gross, and has 
helped increase its order backlog (in- 
cluding foreign licensees) to around 
$75 million. The RDC has not become 
popular without good reason. Saddled 
with massive overhead, railroaders have 
found that the self-propelled car’s low 
operating costs are just what the doc- 
tor ordered for non-peak commuter 
service and on lightly-traveled pas- 
senger runs. By the end of next year, 
when all of his new RDCs are in oper- 
ation, Boston & Maine President Tim- 
othy Sughrue estimates that they will 
have replaced 235 conventional-type 
coaches and 75 steam locomotives for 
an annual saving of about $2 million. 
Other Budd customers have come up 
with similarly glowing reports. Shortly 
after working RDCs into five of its 
suburban runs, the New York Central, 
for instance, claimed to have increased 
daily train service 40% and to have 
cut operating costs by 50%. 

Ed Budd expects that RDC sales will 
continue at a fast clip for some time 
to come. But more than anything else, 
he would like to see a resurgence in his 
auto parts business. Stockholders, won- 
dering whether Budd would eam 
enough this year to cover its regular $1 
annual dividend, would like to see 
something of the sort, at least as much. 
In any case, however, they could re- 
flect that without Budd’s railroad busi- 
ness and the RDC’s upward pull, things 
would be a lot worse. 








BUDD-BUILT RDC: 
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ED BUDD: 
from a self-starter, a new staff 






STEEL 


GROWING PAINS 


As president of the Detroit Steel Cor- 
poration, the U.S.’s seventeenth largest 
steelmaker, Max J. Zivian is a man with 
plenty on his mind. Having just com- 
pleted a $62 million expansion pro- 
gram, Zivian is now attempting to make 
a place for his company in the finished- 
steel market. That raises two problems: 
how to pay for this growth and how 
to make it pay. 

Reluctant Customers. Both problems 
are big problems. In the grey-metal in- 
dustry, it is not uncommon for an inte- 
grated steel company of Detroit Steel's 
size to fall flat on its face in bad times. 
In fact, this is precisely what happened 
to Detroit Steel itself in the first quarter 
of 1954. Even steel giants reported sub- 
stantial drops in sales and pre-tax earn- 
ings for the quarter (e.g., U.S. Steel, 
whose pretax profit dropped 30%). For 
middling-sized Detroit Steel (assets $91 
million) the first quarter brought a 
near-disastrous 58% fall in sales. A $1.7 
million profit in 1953’s first quarter 
darkened to a $238,000 loss in 1954, 
despite a $1.3 million tax credit. Com- 
ments Executive VP Joseph Pulte: 
“There was business around all right— 
but not the kind we could get into.” 

Detroit Steel’s experience was an un- 
fortunate instance of luckless timing. 
Its newly-expanded capacity gave it a 
front-row position among the major 
suppliers of “finished” steel.* But be- 


cause Detroit Steel traditionally had - 


been mainly a producer of semi-finished 
steel, Zivian lacked the old customer 
ties his competitors in the finishing 
business could fall back on. 

Big Decision. For Detroit Steel, this 
decline in fortunes was a new kind of 
experience. Incorporated in 1923, it 
merged with Reliance Steel in 1943, 
picked up the physical assets of ex- 
steelmaker Portsmouth Steel in 1950. 
(In the deal, Portsmouth acquired a 
25% ownership of Detroit.) By then, 
Detroit Steel had a total ingot capacity 
of 660,000 tons—as compared, for ex- 
ample, with fifth-largest steelmaker 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube’s 4,100,000 
ingot tons. But it had facilities for fin- 
ishing only 25% of its production, the 
other three-fourths going to its custom- 
ers in various stages of semi-finish. 

Through most of the postwar-to- 
Korea period, and especially during the 
Korean War, this was by no means a 


*Steel which has been re-heated, an- 
nealed, pickled in an acid bath (to get 
rid of impurities), and re-rolled to the 
closely calibrated thicknesses desired by 
the customer. When thus “finished” by the 
producer, steel is ready for end applica- 
tions in auto bodies, ship hulks, building 
superstructures. 


hindrance. The demand for steel of any 
kind overwhelmed capacity and was 
made even more urgent by the 1952 
industry strike. To meet the needs, 
steelmakers poured over $5.5 billion 
into postwar expansion. But by the end 
of 1953, this swollen capacity called 
for a new look at industry facilities. 
Older plants had become “excess” ca- 
pacity; moreover, as their needs shrank, 
steel users channeled their orders to 
the big, integrated suppliers from 
whom they had long been buying their 
finished steel needs. But for a smart 
decision to get into finished steel oper- 
ations, Detroit Steel might have been 
in serious and perhaps fatal trouble. 
Able & Ready. The fact that it is not 
in quite that deep is due, more than 
anything else, to steel-hard, horned-rim 
spectacled President Max Zivian. Four 


troit Steel’s entire steel-making ca 


from 660,000 tons to 1,260,000 ton 


and he now has enough finishing fagj. 
ities to handle it all. 

Big Burden. He also has wound w 
with some big debts. To get the capity 
needed for this ambitious program, De 
troit Steel’s Secretary-Treasurer, Roge 
A. Yoder, at first tried to float a §% 
million bond issue. Then, at the lag 
minute, as Yoder recalls, “Our conver 
tible preferred backed up on us, and 
the market left our bond issue out i 
left field.” Zivian then turned to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporatio, 
got authorization for a loan whic 
amounted to $39.7 million at the en 
of 1953. 

By March, 1953, the strip mills wer 
in, and finishing capacity rose to 800, 
000 tons. Last fall, Zivian dedicated th 








ZIVIAN: 


DETROIT STEEL’S SUSIE: 


just in the nick of time, a $62 million outlay ; 


years ago, after buying the Portsmouth 
Steel facilities, he assessed his $26 
million (net value) collection of strip 
mills, warehouses, and Kentucky coal 
mines, decided that: (1) his only blast 
furnace, at Portsmouth, was sorely out- 
dated and in need of overhaul, (2) his 
lack of complete, or even major, finish- 
ing facilities was a definite chink in De- 
troit’s long-term armor. He promptly 
made up his mind to expand and mod- 
ernize. Thus, with only about $14 mil- 
lion in working capital at hand, Detroit 
Steel set out to build: 

e A hot rolled sheet and strip mill 
(cost: $7 million) ; 

© A cold rolled sheet and strip mill 
($9.3 million) ; 

© A 1,400-ton blast furnace ($11.1 
million) ; 

® A complete blooming mill (for 
semi-finishing) ($12.2 million); 

® Four 250-ton open hearth furnaces 
($3.3 million each). 

© Improvement and modernization 
of existing buildings and equipment 
($9.2 million). 

As a result, Zivian has boosted De- 
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new blast furnace, named “Louise 
which can turn out twice as much pif 
iron as Detroit Steel’s only other fw 
nace, “Susie,” is capable of producing 
Zivian retains, however, a fond affec 
tion for Susie. “She has caused her crew 
some anxious moments during recellj 
months,” he admits, “but has respondel 
nobly to careful handling.” Zivian blew 
Susie down for repairs, blew Louise it 
and this year the blooming mill a 
open hearths went into operation usif 
Louise’s iron. 

Meanwhile, however, Detroit Steeli 
secretary-treasurer ran into some CO 
plications with the company’s balan 
sheet. Fast writeoffs on the new 
for which .Detroit Steel had 
granted a certificate of necessity by 
government, amounted to $3 mill 
of the $4 million the company allow® 
for amortization last year, and a 
responding understatement of its ® 
operating profits. . 

With amortization on the new? 
due to increase to $3.75 milliom® 
year, Zivian took refuge in an act 
ing maneuver. With a little papef 
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HALF-PRICE FORBES BOOK SALE 


Save 50% and More on FORBES Business Books to August 31, 1954 Only! 


Our business book inventory is temporarily top-heavy. The tell you how to: step up your business progress; sharpen your 


books will sell eventually at full price, but our comptroller “sell-how”; mold public opinion to your favor; get to the top 
would like to see our inventory reduced. So—the greatest book and stay there; keep healthy under pressure; get more out of 


sale in Forbes History! Brand new, bindery fresh business life: insu h 
hooks ot half price pie : re a happy, secure retirement. 


By slashing prices to the bone, we reduce our inventory—and These are books you will read and refer to over and over again 
you get the bargain of a lifetime. Don’t miss this opportunity for inspiration, relaxation, self improvement. Order today be- 
to build up your business library with vital Forbes books that fore this amazing money-saving offer expires August 31, 1954. 
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WAYS AND MEANS TO THE LIFE STORIES OF AMERICA'S 
SUCCESSFUL RETIREMENT 50 FOREMOST BUSINESS LEADERS 
by Evelyn Colby & John G. Forrest 


Edited by B. C. Forbes 
Packed with down-to-earth help on all the prob- 
lems people face on retirement, especially the Selected by a poll of 500,000 businessmen— 
problems of finance . . . points out hundreaus of these 50 “‘toremost” explain how they rose to 
ways for retired men and women to earn extra fame . . . how they prepared themselves . . 
money from hobbies or part-time businesses they how they, won promotions by grasping oppor- 
can start on a shoestring. tunities » + « how they stay at the top. 50 
WAS $3.50 NOW $1.75 biographies and photographs. 
WAS $5.00 NOW $2.00 


AMERICA'S TWELVE MASTER 
SALESMEN 


Twelve outstanding successes bring you valuable THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE 
pointers on the fine art of selling; among others: 
James A. Farley, Max Hess, Jr., Conrad Hilton, 
Alfred E. Lyon, Dr. Norman Vincent Peal, The Forbes prize-winning manuscript that 
Thomas J. Watson, William Zeckendorf, etc. helps you rise above your personal problems, 
WAS $3.00 NOW $1.50 outwit your worries and attain inner con- 
fidence and outer poise. Illustrated. 


WAS $3.95 NOW $1.98 


by Professor Harry Hepner 


THIS WILL KILL YOU 
by Charles Furcolowe 





Here is a new form of guide-book on how to kill 
yourself. A hilarious but downright sensible vol- 


ume on matters of diet and health, including how 
to stop smoking, prepared under the supervision ee oe am 
of a distinguished physician—“‘guaranteed” to add 


years to your life or your money back! 
Sir ose ew COMPLETE FORBES BUSINESS 
—A HALF-CENTURY OF LABOR LIBRARY OF ALL NINE BOOKS 


REVIEW AND REFLECTION 
RELATIONS 


by Cyrus S. Ching 
Cy Ching, who actively participated in the most ORIGINALLY $31.65 eee NOW ONLY $] 5. 
dynamic 50 years of industrial relations, first 
within industry itself, and, subsequently, as Fed- 


eral Mediator, reviews this vital era (1903-53), ALL BRAND NEW, BINDERY FRESH BOOKS 


gives ground rules for successful labor-manage- 


ment. MONEY BACK IN 10 DAYS IF NOT SATISFIED 
WAS $3.95 NOW $1.98 


HOW AM I DOING? MAIL COUPON NOW 
by Robert F. Moore 


A practical guide book for the young executive 
who wants to “‘go places.”’ It is designed to help 
him get his bearing, fix a goal, chart a course and 
steer straight through to his chosen destination. 


WAS $3.00 NOW $1.50 
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B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York i1, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $ Please send me the books checked 
below subject to your money-back-in-10-days guarantee, if 
not satisfied. (On N.Y.C. orders add 3% sales tax.) 


SOLVING PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROBLEMS 
by Verne Burnett 


The author, Public Relations Counsel, shows con- 
crete, actual problems of turning public relations 
in your favor . . . tested ideas for getting your 
story across to employees, consumers, stock- 
holders, executives, opinion makers, government 
agencies, clubs and special groups. 
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101 UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES 
Collected) and arranged 
by B. C. Forbes 


Inspiration and cheer gleanea from the careers of 
business leaders and other famous persons such 
as Luther Burbank, Andrew Carnegie, Calvin 
Coolidge, Walter P. Chrysler, Thomas Edison, . 
David Sarnoff, etc. NT dah e Vc atedensécaccss make 
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a break for 
the Summer 


Bachelor 


While your family’s away this 
summer why not keep a room 
or suite in town, free from home 
cares and problems? Attractive 
Rentals July and August at spe- 
cial season rates. Television in 
all rooms. Transient and Monthly 
Occupancy. Ask for Booklet “F”. 


Charles W. Schwefel, Owner-Mgr. 


HOTEL 
Gramercy Park 


Lexington Ave. at 21st St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GOLF veo seer 


SHOULDER makes the 
amazing difference! 


One of the most startling discoveries to emerge from 
wide research in the golf swing is that your game literally 
hinges on your left shoulder! 

How this is so and how to use this great discovery to 
improve your own game beyond all expectation in a matter 
of short weeks is set forth in THE GOLF SECRET by Dr. 
H. A. Murray—a medical doctor, golfer and golf researcher, 
who has applied his expert knowledge of anatomy in this 
sweeping and utterly different study of the golf swing. 

His method has now been tested on a large scale and 
been found to yield simply astounding results! Not only 
do golf scores take a sudden drop, but with the new 
method good golf is a hundred times easier than bad— 
because it is NATURAL (not strained) golf. 

You may find out ‘‘the golf secret’ for yourself, with- 


out risk. See below. 
ORDER NOW: 








FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
THE GOLF SECRET by H. A. Murray 
$2.50 Postfree . 5-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 111-K 
251 West 19th Street, New York I! 
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VISIBILITY UNLIMITED. Latest advance in happy highway travel is th 

window-endowed Greyhound Scenicruiser, the first of 500 soon to be } 
delivered by General Motors Coach & Truck Division. With big (6-ft. | 
green-tinted picture windows making up more than 90% of the side strue 
ture, Greyhound hopes to convince travelers that the big bus’ degree of 
visibility from all angles is “unmatched by any other public transportation 
thus lure more passengers to bus travel. 


Powered by a pair of 


giant 150-hp. diesels and completely air-conditioned, the Scenicruiser zips 
along on GMC’s air suspension ride (a cushion of 12 columns of air), 
has rest room, reclining chairs for 43 passengers, a Lazy Susan for prompt 
loading and removal of baggage and smoke vents, which allow travelers 








to light up and enjoy the scenery without outraging non-smokers nearby. 





ink juggling, Zivian was able to pocket 
for the company the tax savings that go 
with a certificate of necessity; and at 
the same time to show Detroit Steel’s 
real earning power in its financial state- 
ment. 

But an even greater problem was 
meeting the annual interest and instal- 
ments on principal for Detroit Steel’s 
RFC loan. By the end of last year, the 
company had paid the RFC $2.8 mil- 
lion. This year, under the original ar- 
rangement, Detroit Steel would have 
had to pay back $9 million. For a com- 
pany which last year earned only $5.2 
million (on $93.4 million sales) it was 
a huge load to handle. 

Debts & Dividends. Zivian and Yod- 
er, however, found a way to ease the 
burden somewhat. At their request, 
RFC temporarily postponed all pay- 
ments of interest and principal until 
1955, when Detroit Steel must start 
making monthly payments of $780,000 
until the loan’s maturity date in 1959. 
Understandably, Zivian is looking hard 
for a way to refinance this burden “at 
the earliest favorable opportunity.” But 
Treasurer Yoder believes that refinanc- 
ing w-ll be impossible before next year. 
“When you're embarking on a growth 
program, it is comparatively easy to 
borrow private capital. But when 
you ve just finished one, the market is 
inclined to shy away until you've 
proved you can digest it. We've got 
about a year or so to make’ good.” 

Despite its indebtedness, Detroit 
Steel showed greatly improved earnings 
in 1953. But even this was not enough 
to keep the company’s working capital 
from dropping dangerously low. Last 
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winter, Zivian decided to omit tk 
usual 25c quarterly dividend on th 
company’s common stock, paid a % 
stock dividend instead. RFC followe 
up Zivian’s self-imposed action with: 
ruling that no more cash dividends kk 
paid without RFC’s consent. 

The ultimatum was probably unne 
essary. Detroit Steel is not now in ay 
position to pay a cash dividend. 

Road Ahead. At mid-year, old “Susi 
was still banked, and operations hal 
sagged further last month to abot 
48% of capacity. One bright fact: only 
the relatively more efficient new f 
cilities were in use. But for 1954 
second quarter, earnings probably wet 
no better, owing to the lower rate 
production. Unfinished steel is still # 
most nowhere in demand. Plainly, D 
troit Steel’s new finishing mills saved 
its skin. 

For the rest of the year, accorditf 
to generally acknowledged experts, i 
industry's operations should average ®™ 
at around 73% of capacity, and som 
month, probably in the fall, the mi 
should get up to 80%. Zivian, now } 
pared “to compete on all counts” wil 
the big, integrated steelmakers, believé 
that by the fourth quarter, Detroit St# 
should be operating at 80% to 85% 
capacity. Sales for the full yea® 
thinks, may come within 10% to 15%! 
1953’s, but earnings will be well de 
last year’s $2.16. 

“Costwise,” observes Yoder, “wt 
in better shape now than our com 
tors. But steel users have cut dot 
orders even to their old suppligl 
still tough for us to move in 
where and get their business.” 
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NEW IDEAS 





Color-Pak 

Everything needed to touch up nicks 
and scratches on the family automobile 
is included in this new auto kit. More 
than 2,200 automobile colors are avail- 


echt Sth 


able and can be matched to the exact 
color of your car. A bottle of the correct 
shade of paint, together with miniature 
brushes, paint paddles, sandpaper, a 
polishing compound and complete in- 
structions, are included in the kit (Col- 
or-Pak, Summit, N.J.). 


Sashie 


Here is a device that takes the “pain” 
out of sash painting. Called “Sashie,” 
it makes short work of painting sash, 
moulding, and tight corners. The ap- 


plicator has an end-guard that keeps 
paint off glass and adjoining surfaces 
and guides strokes for quick, clean re- 
sults (House of Ideas, 1809 State St., 
Racine, Wis. ) 


Scales Away! 


Bye-bye fish-scaling blues—with this 
héw automatic portable Fish-Scaler in 
@ power kit. It enables fishermen to 


scale fish \five times faster than by 
brawn alone, and there are no sharp 
edges to teak the fish skin. The scaler 
lifts the scales, and removes them with- 
out cutting thém, and a plastic shield 
prevents the s from flying about. 
Included in the kit is a carborundum 
stone for sharpeninghooks, a small rise 
for tying flies, a felt buffing wheel for 
polishing tackle, a small fibre-brush for 
cleaning reels—and the fish ‘scaler 
(American Homecraft Co., 3714 Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 41, Ill.). 


Wind-O-Wipe 

A soft, flexible, strong paper, chem- 
ically treated for wet strength and ab- 
sorbency, known as Wind-O-Wibpe, 
leaves no lint, streaks or film, cleans 
windows, mirrors, tile, porcelain, chro- 


mium, ice boxes and stoves. Each sheet 
can be used several times. Wind-O- 
Wipe comes in a handy dispenser box 
called Visor-Pac, which fits any car 
visor (Graham Manufacturing Co., 
Holyoke, Mass.). 


Lifetime Linen Tape 


This white iron-on mending tape of 
soft, fine-textured cotton with a labor- 
atory-tested adhesive backing is fully 
guaranteed by the manufacturer to ad- 


here permanently to all linens. The 
finished patch is hardly noticeable to 
the eye, leaves no frayed edges to rip 
again, and has no ridges, seams or stiff- 
ness to irritate the skin. The manufac- 
turer claims that it’s not affected by re- 
peated laundering and will last the 
lifetime of the linen (The Hughes Co., 
10 East 39th St., New York 16, N.Y.). 
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What do you want to know 
about Dresser Industries? 


Complete information on products 
of the Dresser companies — how 
they are used and where — illus- 
trated in a new timetable size 28- 
page booklet, available on request. 
Just clip this ad to your letterhead 
and mail to Department 204F, 
Atlantic Building, Dallas, Texas. 


CLARK COMPRESSORS & ENGINES ¢ DRESSER 
COUPLINGS & ELLS + IDECO AND SECURITY DRILL- 
ING EQUIPMENT © PACIFIC PUMPS » MAGCOBAR 
DRILLING MUDS AND CHEMICALS + KOBE PRODUC- 
TION SYSTEMS * ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWERS 





The 


Oe Tite se 


'A RESORT CLUB 


A Domain 


of Pleasure 


with gay Beach and 
Cabana Club for sun 
basking, surf bathing, 
al fresco lunching and 
dancing under the stars. 
Daily tours to Williams- 
burg. Tennis. Indoor 
Pool. Riding. Your In- 
quiry is invited. 


Under Direction. of 
Sidney Banks 





VIRGINIA BEACH, VA, 


wd 








How To Make Money|! 


If You Have ’ 100 


or More to Invest 


You probably know of people who 
are well off because of wise invest- 
ments. Some started with only a 
few hundred dollars and amassed 
enough money to acquire lovely 
homes, put children through col- 
lege and realize all their cherished 
ambitions. This wasn’t due to 
luck. These investors studied and 
studied the stock market . . . 
evaluated its risks . . . delved into 
its secrets; unlocked much of its 
mystery . . . learned the methods 
of successful investors. Soon they 
used these very same methods 


themselves . . . with excellent 
results. 


Few folks realize the remarkable 
opportunities that expertly trained 
investors can discern at times in 
the stock market. Not so long ago, 
International Paper common stock 
sold at $4.25. Now it's around $77 
after a two-for-one split. Thus a 
$425 investment grew to $15,400; 
this year paid cash dividends at 
the rate of $600, plus stock divi- 
dend. Those who early invested 
even modest amounts in General 
Motors became so wealthy they 
need never work again. The 
market-educated investor senses 
these opportunities and grasps 


them. The unskilled investor passes 
them by. 


Let Market EXPERTS 
Teach You 


Take the famous FORBES Stock 
Market Course at home, in your 
spare time. It should prove the 
most precious training you ever 
had. It will guide you step-by-step 
in 15 easy lessons to complete 
mastery of the subject. 

This Stock Market Course is edited 
by B. C. Forbes, founder of 
FORBES Magazine, and Joseph D. 
Goodman, a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and prom- 
inent security analyst. 


Backed by all the fact-finding re- 
sources and research facilities of 
the 37-year-old B. C. Forbes & 
Sons Publishing Company, this 
Stock Market Course reveals 
tested methods that have made 
money again and again—can make 
money for YOU. 





Call Features. Buying P 





A MINE OF TIME-TESTED INVESTMENT TECHNIQUES 
USED with SUCCESS by FORTUNE BUILDERS of PAST 


Brief Outline of FORBES Stock Market Course 


1. Gepitel Building Through Stock radians. Stock Profit vs. Other Profits. Principles Fol- 
lowed by Successful Investors. gy AAA E. Investment Program. Safety Reserve 

Reserve. Outright Ownership vs. Margin Trading. "Principle of Diverifieation. “Your Financial Inventory 
Guide’’ a copyright form for recording confidential facts on your own financial position. Exercises: aa Omities 
ae Your Financial pase (illustrated samples) : Or, oven Dow-Jones Industrial 
verages, 


t 
Steel, ete. (grap 79 supplied); (c) Learn W arket Did in Past (Wall Taaee a 
“Business & Security Trends’’ He - 


2. How Securities Markets Function. the Securities Exchanges. Over-the-Counter Market. The 
Commodity Market. How Securities Exchanges Operate. Your Broker—What He Does. Set-Up of Typical 
Brokerage Firm. Tracing a Lo Stock Market Transaction. Handling a “Limit’’ Order. 

Stock Orders and How to Use Them.. Complete List of 1394 Symbols of Stocks Traded on N. 

Exercises: (a) Review of = Assignment of Lesson One; (b) Charting Penn. R. R., Seas ae Can 
Atchison, Consol. Edison paper supplied); (¢) Supplementary Readi Material celled: “The 
Nation’s Market Place.”’ “Pacts You Should Know About Security & Commodity Exchanges.”’ 


3. Common Stocks—Factors Affecting Their Prices. Factors influencing Investors’ Emo- 
tions. Cycles in Stock Market; Short Term Trends; Immediate Trends; the Major Trend. Outstanding Charac- 
terisies of Bull and Bear Markets. Market Trends and the Business Cycle. Detecting Changes in Business 
Cycle and Stock Cycle. Business Indicators as Market Signals. k P 

General Business, Financial, aye Prices. —— Barometers W 

as Clue to Stock Market. Other Factors. W h for Danger Signals. : 
on Reading Your Financial Page, Charting Stock Market Trends, Checking 


Business Indicators 
Watching Typical Political and Internatienal Developments. 


4. Preferred Stocks and Bonds—Their Advantages and Limitations. pront Potentials. 
Buying for Income. Timing Purchases. Effect of Money Rates. Buying Preferreds for Appreciation. Various 
Types: Accumulative vs. Nen-Accumulative; Participati ag Convertible; and Senior and Junior Preferreds. 
is for Dividend Arrears. ive Guide Posts on Buying Preferred 

Overlook Bonds. Types of ids—Type of {pene ~ yt ; Difference between Debentur 

Bonds, Collateral Issues; Equipment Trust Convertible Bonds. How ‘‘Average”’ Investor or Trader 
Can Utilize Bonds for Capital Building. When - Buy Bonds. Using Bond Market as Stock Barometer. 
Exercises: Practical Problems on Investing in Preferred Stocks. In Bonds: ‘‘Charting Weekly Bond Prices 
as a Useful Barometer of. Stock Trends (graph paper supplied.) 


5. Interpreting the Market Action. How to “Read” the Market. 4 Technical Market indi 
cators; (1) Volume of Trading; (2) men of Market—Guiding Principles for Interpreting 
Action of Major Stock Groups—Value of Spotting Important ‘Turning ay (4) Action of 


= to from Bear to Bull 
Issues’? Market—Most Useful in Warning of Coming Trends. How yell i > of = Bull 


D 

Market. Unmistakable Signs _ a Important Reversal of Trend. 
Market. Signals to Waten: T rn of Market Decline; Increasing Resistance to Bad News; Action of 
“Barometric” Stocks; Low a#- -4 Ratios; Large Stock Yields. How to Tell Start of Vigorous —< 
ad men Modest Recovery. Exercises: Specific Problems That Test Your Ability te Interpret Market's 


Shares. Don’t 


6. Protecting Yourself Against Bear Markets. aiternating Market Cycles. Bear Markets 
Start Violently. Signs Heralding Approaching End of a Bull Market: (1) A Mature Rise Has fined 
Taken Place; (2) Large Public Participation; (3) “Room” At 4) N 

A a (5), Stock _ a —- ; lo) market’ Resistanes rt 

(8) Co apse Oo} Some Importan roups; esistance 

> a (il) Feeble Rallying Power After Decline; (12) Large Price. Earnings * Ratios; (13) Bond Market 
Warnings and (14) Declining “Tops.” Exercises: (a) Review of Charts of D. J. Industrial, Rail & Key 
industrial Stocks; (b) Test Cases Give You Practice in Technical Stock Market Analysis. 


Vertical Line vs. Point 
“Spot” er “Accumulation” 
Areas Portend. What ‘‘Resistance’’ or ‘‘Disposition’’ Areas Indicate. How to Detect the “Trading Markets” 
What “Break-away’’. Gaps Mean——(illustrated with weseie, clear-cut C A 

Point ih atrteshart)s ‘Deca? Dow "Thery” Exerter: te) Spore’ Amipmment 

‘oint (w u c ects of 

Determine Your Ability to Recognize eleninent vMerket | Patterns; (b) Checking Up on Charts Student 
Has Been Keeping to Detect Possible Formations. 


7. Reading Market Patterns. current Value of Charts. Charting Methods. 
and Figure. What Ascending or Descending ‘“‘Tops’’ and ‘‘Bottoms’’ Mean. W 


8. How to Select Stocks for Profit. Investing, vs vs. Jrating. 9 9 . Yards Rieke f for tnvesting wo is 
st d ; (2) “Growth” als; is 
Aitect “4 ng Power Behind Common Stock; (5) Dividend Record: (6) Price- Earnings 
fy BB “Historical Price, Record: S Pict ie va a 
an alance 
peo dividends and condensed, consolidated balance sheet). SF, to Select Stocks for Trading Profits. Exercises: 


(a) Practical Problems to Evaluate Specific —— for Investment, ¥ Trading; peeecenentary Material— 
Chart of “‘Long Term’ Dividend Stocks on N. Stock Exch —N. - Curb Exe 


. How to Make Money in Bear Markets. sear Markets Inevitable. Wateh for Bear 


Market 
s. What to Do if ve, t. Caught in the Break. Watch dl mag od Rally “oe ee. ay 


hort Selli Works. Coverin the ‘Short Sales. Timin 
Ane of Short Selling. Meeting Objections to Short atheee't Making 


High and Buying Low. Use of Credit in = Selling. Exercises: 
Practical Problems in Observation and Ability to Onerem at Profit in a Bear Market. 


10. Sources of Investment Information. cilnvestigate, then invest.” W ” Where eto, optain infor. 
What Investment Services 0 ow to Use 
ay Ratan By “~y Ansual Report. Business and Economic Reports. Guide Sheet + Locating pase. 


ment Information. Exercises: Sample Financial Service Bulletins providing valuable practice in loeking uP 
pertinent information. 


11. Reading the Financial Page. what to Look For: (1) The, Stock Market; (2) Over-the- 
Counter Market; (3) Stock Averages; (4) Breadth of the Markets; (5) Bond Market Data; (6) Commodity 
Prices; (7) Earnings and Dividend Reports; (8) Business Indicators; (9) Financial Indicators. Exercises: 
Speeifie Information to Check in Daily Financial Pages (samples supplied) te Plot Your Investment Policy. 


12. Dividends and Rights. types of dividends. Stockholder of Record. Ex-Dividend date. Cal- 
culating value of Rights. Sell or exercise? Best time to sell. 

13. Dollar Cost Averaging. How it works, with examples. Advantages and disadvantages. 
Monthly Investment Plan ef the New York Stock Exchange. 


14. The Professional Wisdom of Wall Street. twenty-six wall Street Axioms. Nine 
Golder Rules of Wall Street. Investors Stock Analysis Guide. 


15. Symposium of Stock Market Course Inquiries. 
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IMake MORE Mone 


Packed With 
Market Pointers 


You Can Soon 
Apply: 


|. The signs that help to 
show which kind of market 
we are now in and how to 
profit. 


2. How to pick stocks in 
early and fastest stages of 
growth. 


3, When to get out be- 
cause of warning signals 
by certain basic indicators. 


4, Scientific forecasting, 
charting and financial 
methods now in successful 
use. 


5. The proved techniques 
for operating successfully 
in any type of market. 


6. How to detect market 
tops and bottoms in ad- 
vance of less well-informed 
investors. 


7. How to make money in 
bear markets; a safe meth- 
od for selling short. 


8 How to use ‘'stock 
rights" to boost your in- 
come, "puts & calls" to 
protect profits, save on 
taxes, "dollar averaging” to 
build capital for retirement. 


9. Three ways to make 
profits in preferreds; how 
to use the bond market as 
a stock barometer. 


10. Nine Golden Rules of 
Successful Trading, Twenty- 
Six Investment Axioms, 


Glossary of Stock Market 
Terms, 


Finish Quickly Or 
Take Your Time 


To satisfy the wishes of 
a large number of students, 
now, all 15 lessons are sent 
at once. Thus YOU can 
set your own pace. At the 
end of each lesson you will 
find practical assignments 
and specific exercises. These 
develop the practices and 
observations so vital to 
stock market success. You 
test yourself so you may 
iudge your progress and 
complete the training with 
nal review and quiz. 


What you learn from a 

single lesson and apply to 
your investments may be 
@ turning point in your 
ortunes ... should set in 
motion a chain of many 
uccessful transactions. 


August 1, 1954 


HUNDREDS of PAGES of VALUABLE INVESTMENT TECHNIQUES and TOOLS 
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AND SECURITY TRENDS 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY, 


REFERENCE 
= MATERIAL 4 





SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING * 


QUIZES 
EXERCISES 


$2 
1 enclotly $1 
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oe ee 
71.50 — [e388 


83 Pes 
complet? noney 
" getur® 


Only 
*1,.83 


Per Lesson 
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Hundreds of purchasers have 
paid the regular price of $100; 
found the lessons well worth 
many times the price. Now, 
so that EVERY investor can 
benefit, the complete 15-sec- 
tion course is bargain priced 
at $27.50 (only $1.83 per les- 
son); contains all the same 
basic material! But you must 
act fast. This offer is subject 
to withdrawal at any time. If 
you move quickly this whole 
$100 course is yours for just 
$27.50—a cool saving of al- 
most 75%. If not satisfied with 
the course, return it within 10 
days and your money will be 
refunded. 


Time and money have been 
lavished on this course. Noth- 
ing has been stinted. We spent 
2 years preparing the course; 
we tapped Mr. Forbes’ 40 
years and Mr. Goodman’s 30 
years of investment experi- 
ence; interviewed outstanding 
successful investors to give 
you their most profitable in- 
vestment methods. Yet this 
entire course with its wealth of 
valuable investment techniques 
and all the supplementary tools 
and material is yours for the 
mere pittance of $1.83 per 
lesson. Fill out coupon. Get 
it in the mail quickly. You 
will receive FREE copy of 
“15 Mistakes Most Investors 
Make That Deprive Them of 
Profits’ for your permanent 
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SS 


Aircraft Components 





A Fine Old Company 
Highlights its Report 
under a New Name 








When the American Car and Foundry Company was 
incorporated in 1899, and for many years thereafter, its 


er fea Pumps name was descriptive of the company’s principal activities, 





Today’s activities, however, 
extend to many other fields: 
Highlights from the 


55th ANNUAL REPORT 
electronics, and more recently, the for the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1954 





Astillery Shells aircraft, nuclear energy products, 





revolutionary new Talgo train. 
$245,086,908 

60,782,521 

. 159,971,557 

12,730,222 

DEPRECIATION . . 3,624,188 


; WET INCOME. . . 7,778,420 
accurately describes the scope of pen 


present and future operations. 26.81 
1.83 


Because of this forward-looking 
policy of expansion and 
diversification, it was decided to 
adopt a new name, one that more 


Nuclear Energy Products 





Electronics 





Thus, it is under the name of 
QCf Industries, Incorporated, 2,026,150 
es ee ane that we submit highlights of our 2,900,982 * 

earnings and operations during INCOME RETAINED IN BUSINESS 2,851,278 ot 
the past twelve months, year 
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Tank Cars and Storage Tanks 














30 CHURCH STREET * NEW YORK 8,N. Y. 
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1948 , 1949 , 1950 1951 1952 1953 J FMAWMJIJ AS OH OD 120 
i i ' ' t t ' t ' [ 
THE FORBES INDEX 
Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: e 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB 
production index) 115 
2. How many people are working? (BLS 
non-agricultural employ t) 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
average weekly hours in manufacture) 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB 
department store sales) 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB 110 
bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49=100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on 
tentative figures for five components, all 
of which are subject to later revision.* { 05 
100 
1 
*Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 
June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June 
Production ........... 130.3 125.9 127.6 125.4 124.9 130.0 127.0 125.0 124.0 123.0 123.0 124.0 124.0 
Employment ......... 113.0 112.6 113.0 113.5 112.8 113.7 113.7 109.4 108.5 108.2 110.1 109.6 110.1 
DE Tisensesesubenee 102.0 101.3 101.5 101.5 101.0 100.3 100.8 98.7 99.2 98.7 97.7 98.5 99.2 
SS 109.0 107.3 106.3 100.6 104.3 106.1 107.2 102.9 104.1 102.1 105.7 103.6 108.6 
Bank Debits ......... 138.9 142.5 131.2 137.3 122.4 136.5 138.0 140.3 145.0 150.0 147.5 143.0 146.2 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 





Investments eligible for savings banks 


Ir is a well-known fact that the ad- 
vance in many stocks in the last few 
years has been due to purchases by life 
imsurance companies, savings banks, 
pension funds, trust funds—which for- 
metly did not buy common stocks 
(with a few exceptions). 
Investments by pension funds are not 
Subject to restrictions other than those 
posed by the individual instruments 
teating them, but until comparatively 
écently it has been the custom of most 
them to place the bulk of their funds 
Government bonds. Incidentally, it 
‘as recently estimated that private 
Pension funds own securities amount- 
§ to $112 billion! The steady pur- 
ase of common stocks by these funds 
4 been an important reason for the 
eduction in the floating supply of lead- 
§ stocks, 
For trust funds, the law provides 
at investments are to be made “only 


1, 1954 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


in such securities 
as would be ac- 
quired by prudent 
men of discretion 
and intelligence in 
such matters.” 

While there are 
no Official lists of 
stocks which are eligible investments 
for the various types of funds men- 
tioned, I give herewith a list of some 
(but not all) of the common stocks 
eligible for New York savings banks. 
I believe this list will be of use to read- 
ers, and I recommend that they retain 
it for future reference: 


Allied Stores 

Allis-Chalmers 

Aluminum Co. of America 
American Can 

American Chicle 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
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Atlantic Refining 
Beneficial Loan 
Bethlehem Steel 
Borden Co. 
Borg-Warner 
Boston Edison 
Burroughs Corp. 


Carborundum Co. 
Carolina Power & Light 
Chrysler Corp. 

C.I.T. Financial 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Colgate Palmolive 
Commercial Credit 
Commonwealth Edison 
Consolidated Edison 
Consolidated Gas & Elec. (Balt.) 
Consolidated Natural Gas 
Consumers Power 
Continental Baking 
Continental Can 

Corn Products Refining 
Corning Glass Works 
Crown Zellerbach 


Dayton Power & Light 
Deere & Co. 

Duke Power 

du Pont (E.I.) 
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121 SOUND STOCKS 


for INCOME and PROFIT 


Selected from over 2,000 issues 
listed on major exchanges 


A NEW Report covering UNITED’S complete Supervised 
List of Recommended Common Stocks is just off the 
press. It is broadly diversified as to industry. Selections range 
from the highest quality stocks for safety and income to lower- 
priced speculative issues for high percentage gains. You will 
find the following issues of special interest: 


14 Attractive Low-Priced Stocks under 20 
22 Quality Growth Stocks; yields up to 5.3% 
7 Speculative Growth Stocks at 11 to 39 

25 Steady Earners; yields up to 8.6% 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “121 Stocks for Profit 
and Income.” In addition we will send without extra charge the next 
4 issues of the Weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, Business 
Outlook, Commodities, and Washington Developments. (This offer 
open to new readers only.) 


f——— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 —-——-— 
BY AIRMAIL $1.25 (_| FM 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 


























RICHFIELD 
dividend notice 
The Board of Directors, at a meeting held July 9, 1954, 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share 
on stock of this Corporation for the third quarter of the 


calendar year 1954, payable September 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business August 13, 1954. 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 


RICHFIELD 
O¢l Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 











Duquesne Light 
Eastman Kodak 


Federated Dept. Stores 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Food Machinery & Chemical 


General Electric 

General Foods 

General Mills 

General Motors 

Goodrich (B.F.) 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Great Northern Railway 
Gulf Oil 

Gulf States Utilities 


Hercules Powder 


Ingersoll Rand 

Inland Steel 

International Business Machines 
International Harvester 


Johns-Manville 


Kansas City Power & Light 
Kennecott Copper 


Lehigh Portland Cement 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Lily-Tulip Cup 


McGraw Electric 
Mead Johnson 
Merck & Co. 
Montgomery Ward 


National Biscuit 
National Dairy Products 
National Lead 

National Steel 

N. Y. State Electric 


Ohio Oil 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Owens-Illinois Glass 


Parke, Davis 

Penney (J.C.) 
Penna. Salt 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
Phelps Dodge 

Phila. Electric 
Phillips Petroleum 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Pullman, Inc. 

Pure Oil 


Radio Corp. 
Reynolds (R.J.) Tobacco 


Sears, Roebuck 

Shell Oil 
Sherwin-Williams 
Socony-Vacuum 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 
Standard Oil of Calif. 









Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
Standard Oil (Ohio) 








Texas Co. 
Texas & Pacific Railway 


Union Carbide 
Union Oil of Calif. 
Union Pacific R. R. 
U. S$. Plywood 

U. S. Rubber 

U. S. Steel 


Westinghouse Electric 
Wrigley (Wm. Jr.) 


Should there be any decline in the 
consumption of cigarettes, it is possible 
that the use of chewing gum might 
increase. American Chicle and Wrigley 
are leaders in this field. The former is 
now 60% and pays a dividend of $2.50. 
Wrigley is now around 86% and pays 
$4. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your tfe- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11,N. Y. 





313. INFORMATION . . . A SPRINGBOARD 
To UNDERSTANDING: With communism on 
the rise all over the world, one of indus- 
try’s most important responsibilities is to 
see that every American understands the 
operation of the U.S. industrial-political 
machine. This booklet tells how New Jer- 
sey businessmen took concrete, dynamic 
action to present the facts of America’s 
growth and greatness to the public (10 
pages ). 


314. WHat Do You Know AsouT 
Trucks?: You'll swear you don’t know 
much about them at all, once you've 
sampled some of the amazing facts in this 
booklet. There are, for instance, about 
20,000,000 trucks in the world, about half 
of which are in operation in the U.S. In 
ls country, they travel 100 billion miles 
d haul more than 11 billien tons of 
reight each year. Although only 11% of 
US. truck production is shipped to for- 
eign countries, this nation leads the world 
an exporter of commercial vehicles. 
nére is a motor vehicle in the U.S. for 
every three persons—a truck for every 16. 
you have investments in automobile or 
ruck stocks, or are in any way connected 
ith the industry, this is a booklet that 

amply repay you for the time spent 
eading it (10 pages). 
315. INvesTING IN INCOME-PRODUCING 
‘OPERTY: How can you improve your 
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property? How do you analyze operating 
expenses? What is the trend in real estate 
today? In language easily understandable 
to the layman, a famous New York real 
estate investor considers the fundamentals 
of successful real estate transactions and 
gives the answers to questions such as 
these, as well as explaining mortgage 
amortization, net lease investments and 
syndicate operations. Actually, the booklet 
is an effort to awaken the general public 
to the investment possibilities of real es- 
tate. The author furnishes case histories 
that throw added light on the many phases 
‘of real estate that he explains (15 pages). 


The VALUE LINE 





THY Investment Survey 





What to Do About 
CIGARETTE STOCKS 


RECENT reports linking cigarette smoking with cancer and heart disease have 

knocked prices of cigarette stocks down almost a third from the highs of last 
year. Is this a buying juncture or are cigarette stocks doomed to gradual extinc- 
tion? By statistical measures the stocks are cheap: they sell close to book value, 
about 9 times earnings, on an average yield basis of 8%. 

Value Line’s new Report on cigarette stocks carries a thoughtful discussion of 
the cigarette industry together with an analysis and a specific recommendation on 
each stock. This timely Report takes account of the many factors that affect the 
outlook for earnings and dividends—and thereby prices—including: the impact and 
duration of the recent medical findings, the effects of the swing to king-size and 
filter-tip cigarettes, lower over-all tax rates, the acceleration of medical research, 
the hold of cigarette smoking on the American people. The conclusions reached by 
the Value Line specialists are of particular importance for the long-term investor. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to take advantage of this special introductory 
offer which will bring you in the next 4 weeks up-to-date reports on over 200 
stocks in 14 industries, including Aircraft, Autos, Movies, Tires, Finance, Build- 
ing and Chemical. As a bonus, at no extra charge, the 64-page current issue 
will be sent to you at once. It brings you full page analyses of 56 leading 
stocks in the Tobacco, Office Equipment, Machinery and Machine Tool indus- 
tries including: 


Addresso. Multigraph Caterpillar Tractor 


Li tt & Myers 
Amer. Mach. & Fdry. ori 4 


Remington Rand 
Lorillard (P.) Co. 


Reynolds Tobacco 


American Tobacco Food Machinery Nat’l. Cash Register Royal Typewriter 
Bucyrus-Erie ingersoH-Rand National Supply Corp. 
Bullard Int’l. Bus. Machines Niles-Bement-Pond Underwood Corp. 
Burroughs Corp. Joy Manufacturing Philip Morris and 33 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 200 stocks in 14 indus- 
tries. It includes also a Special Situation Recommendation, Supervised Account 
Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 

*New Subscribers only. 


Plus the 64-page Office Equipment, Tobacco, Machinery 
and Machine Tool edition at No Extra Charge. 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-20 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 


Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., Inc. 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








the investor in oils (18 pages). 
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316. Never UNDERESTIMATE THE POWER 
or A Carrot: The depletion allowance 
plays an important role in oil industry op- 
erations, and in keeping our vital reserves 
of oil high. Yet many people do not know 
what it is and still others criticize it as 
an unjust tax advantage that is enriching 
the nation’s oil companies. Merle Thorpe, 
author, editor and business executive, 
gives an explanation of the depletion al- 
lowance that can be readily understood 
even by the reader whose only connection 
with the industry is at the gas pump at 
the corner station. Of particular interest to 


For Only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON'S 
FOR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, how 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial and 
investment guidance—the equivalent of 
numerous special services that cost much 
more. A trial subscription—17 weeks for 
only $5—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight 
. . . the investment implications of current 
political and economic events, and corporate 
activities ... the perspective you must have 
to anticipate trends and grasp profitable in- 
vestment opportunities . . . the knowledge 
of underlying trends, immediate outlook, 
vital news and statistics, which indicate 
real values of securities. Compactly edited 
to conserve your time, yet keep you profit- 
ably informed. 

No other publication is like Barron’s. It 
is the only weekly affiliated with Dow 
Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, 
specialized information in serving you. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself how 
this complete weekly financial news service 
gives you money-making, protective in- 
formation you need in managing your busi- 
ness and investments wisely, profitably, in 
the eventful weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s 
subscription only $15. Just send this ad to- 
day with your check; or tell us to bill you. 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly, 40 New Street, New York 4, 








New York. F-81 


Specific grain advices with exact 
buy-sell price stated in advance. All 
trades closed out. Advice on soy- 
beans, corn, wheat, oats, rye, lard, 
soybean oil and meal. Published 
Monday and Thursday. Air mail free 
beyond 250 miles. 


Trial sub includes booklet ‘Profitable 
Grain Trading,” also 8 issues of the 
letter, also seasonal trend chart on 
a grain which tends to rise at one 
season. 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $5 for Offer C-4 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO |, ILL. 














TO GET THESE FACTS... 


Description of: 
Business & Products 
Location & Facilities 
Number of Employees 
Number of Stockholders 
Dividend History 
15-Year Price Range 
Capitalization & Assets 
Working Capital 
Surplus 

Equity per Share 

Sales & Earnings 
—and many other facts 


SEND ONLY $4.75 for your copy of 
Over-the-Counter Securities Handbook 
Section 4B, Jenkintown, Pa. 


on 475 
Growing 
Unlisted 
Basic 
Industrial 
and Utility 


Corporations 














MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Quality of participation deteriorating 


Ir is not too alarming yet, but the 
quality of participation in the stock 
market seems to be deteriorating. No- 
tice that volume has increased, that 
there are more low-priced speculative 
issues in the daily list of most active 
stocks, that there is markedly more in- 
terest in issues of less than institutional 
quality, and that more of the “selec- 
tivity” is based on mergers and similar 
developments rather than on values 
per se. Observe, too, that the averages 
are not advancing as fast as the stock 
market seems to be rising. The whole 
thing is getting more speculative with 
a little less emphasis on sound invest- 
ment values. 

That does not mean that we have 
reached the “fall-out-of-bed” stage; but 
it does mean that greater care should 
be taken in the making of new commit- 
ments. This is a time when it is pos- 
sible to enthuse in haste and regret at 
leisure. This column, therefore, will be 
less inclined to make a lot of buying 
recommendations. Those who have fol- 
lowed its recommendations in the past 
already own many stocks which are 
“moving.” 

Fundamentally, there is a great deal 
to be said for the thesis that most 
stocks are neither cheap nor dear. 
Probably most issues still are headed 
for higher prices, but the risk element 
in making new purchases should be 
recognized. It is getting late for new- 
comers to “go into the market.” Bear 
in mind that this rise started from 
the lows of September 15, 1953; and 


that there has been 
no really important 
“correction” for 10% 
months, and for 
nearly 100 points 
in the D-J Indus- 
trials. 

Speaking of the “merger movement’ 
just look at this long but incomplet 
list of companies which have figure 
in mergers, or have been talked about 
in connection with mergers, in recent 
months: Hudson Motor Car, Nash-Ke. 
vinator, Studebaker, Packard, Mote 
Products, Briggs Manufacturing, Mw. 
ray Corporation, Sheraton, Hilton Ho 
tels. Burlington Mills, Goodall-Sanfori, 
J. P. Stevens, Pacific Mills, Ame 
can Woolen, Textron, Bauchmann-l: 
bridge, Robbins Mills, Firth Carpe, 
Airway Electric, Willys Corporatio, 
N.Y. Shipbuilding, Newport News Ship 
building & Dry Dock, Nesco, Newport 
Steel, Food Machinery & Chemica, 
Seagrave, Chicago Corporation, Ge» 
eral Shoe, Selby Shoe, Ecko Product, 
and Texas Pacific Coal & Oil. 

Perhaps the most significant of thee 
mergers are occurring in the Textil 
and Independent Automobile indw 
tries. If one is patient, Burlington Mil 
may be an interesting stock. The # 
ways ambitious management apparett 
ly has a vision of a huge corporatio 
in the textile field. 

The oil shares have been doitf 
worse than the market. From a long 
range point of view, good oil shar 
would appear to be cheaper (on tH 
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basis of values) than other so-called 
nstitutional “blue chips.” Institutional 
buyers, with a steady inflow of new 
money to invest, and with so many 
ther “eligible” stocks priced “out of 
each,” have no choice except to con- 
ider petroleum issues more and more. 

The petroleum supply-demand sit- 
ation, to be sure, leaves a lot to be 
desired. But sharp July and August 
ts in crude oil production, and re- 
rent curtailments in refinery runs, are 
rorrecting the imbalance. It probably 
will not be necessary to cut crude oil 
prices except in isolated cases. 

If I had to buy stocks here I would 
be much more interested in good oil 
hares than in some of the industrials 
pf lesser quality which are beginning 
o be so much more popular. Among 
he oil issues which look especially at- 
ractive to the investor who is willing 
o “buy unpopularity” and wait for 
alues to be reflected in prices are 
Pure Oil (56), Louisiana Land (68), 
Standard = Oil California (60%), 
standard Oil (New Jersey) (87), Sin- 
lair (41), and Amerada (175). I am 
specially keen about Pure Oil, with- 
but necessarily expecting any near- 
erm favorable behavior in it. I find it 
pays to buy good things and wait 
ather than to buy things that are not 
0 good in hope of quick action. 

Among the better high-return stocks 
ill available, I like Bethlehem Steel, 
elsey Hayes Wheel, Timken Roller 
Bearing, Seaboard Finance, Southern 
Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
Pullman, U. S. Pipe & Foundry, City 
btores and Allied Stores. 
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THIS IS A GOOD TIME 
TO GET ACQUAINTED 


Our weekly bulletin contains a sound 
and authoritative analysis of the stock 
market. Specific GROWTH STOCKS 
are written up in detail when profit 
Opportunities are available. 
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| “VM SEND $1 FOR OUR NEXT FOUR ISSUES 
= (New readers only, please.) 

—| 330) 

"] B ARBOUR’S Investment 
44 Service, Inc. 
— 320 105 West Adams St.—Chicago 3, Illinois 
= 310} 

Swim INVESTIGATE 

— You have ev n o gain 00 

a 18 ae = new selentife Bw dy &. a 
a ta = : ay! — signals on what 
— i * A METHOD OF BUYING AND 
_ z SELLING ON SIGNALS. 

4 A METHOD OF BUYING LOW 
— 10 AND SELLING HIGH WITH 
=a MAXIMUM STOP-LOSS PRO- 
= TECTION OF ONE POINT. 








Write for Free Pamphlet 


STOCK 
144 Beacon Ave. cn _ N. J. 





















Black & Decker (47) looks behind 
the market as a “special situation” in 
the do-it-yourself and hobby industry. 
. . » 1 would not sell Outboard Marine 
& Manufacturing, in spite of its large 
advance. . . . I still counsel against 
buying Chrysler, even though the large 
short interest in the stock tends to 
support the price. . . . I have been very 
wrong on the price behavior of the 
aircraft shares, but I still advise take- 
ing profits in them. . . . American 
Cyanamid looks cheaper than some of 
the other chemicals. ... For late- 
comers in life insurance investments, I 
like Commonwealth Life (around 117). 
. . . Including the added value of new 
life insurance, Lincoln National Life 
(290) may earn $31 to $33 a share in 
1954; the cciapany will celebrate its 
50th anniversary in 1955 and some 
kind of a stock dividend or a split 
would appear overdue about that time. 
. . - Grand Union may be somewhat 
cheaper than other rapidly-growing 
supermarket companies. . . . Some of 
the larger holders of Mack Trucks (18) 
seem determined to build up the com- 
pany’s earning power; the stock may 
be an interesting radical speculation. 
. .. Keep your eye on Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s color television tube. 
The small profit margins in black-and- 
white sets may hurry color TV much 
faster than expected. Motorola is using 
the CBS tube in its new color sets, and 
Motorola usually does not make mis- 
takes about timing developments in 
the electronics industry. . . . Second- 
quarter earnings of the steel industry 
should lift some of the doubts about 
the so-called “breakeven point.” The 
best part of it all is that “cash flow” 
earnings in most cases are better than 
reported earnings. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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| Opportunities in WARRANTS 


If You Are Interested In Making Each $1 

Do The Work of $100 or $1,000 In A 

Rising Market — Then You Should Be 

Interested in Common Stock WARRANTS 

What are warrants? 

How is it that each dollar wisely invested 

in warrants during a bull market may 

bring capital appreciation as much as 

1000% or more over the same dollar 

invested in common stocks? 

@ How do some warrants make sensational 
gains; $100 investments in some cases 
appreciating to as much as $50,000 in a 
few years? 

@ How do you avoid the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
speculation in warrants? 

@ What warrants care outstanding in today’s 
market and how should they be bought 
and sold? 


For the answer to all these questions, you 
should not miss the most widely-praised and 
only full-length study of its kind — “THE 
SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
WARRANTS” by Sidney Fried. For your 
copy of this book detailing the full story of 
warrants, and a current list of 50 warrants 
you should know about, send $2.00 to 


R. H. M. Associates, Dept. eH) 





F-30, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y., or send for 











OILS? 


GOLDS? URANIUMS? 


Danger Ahead? Is URANIUM now ob- 
solete under new atomic developments? 
Will OILS go under the atomic age as 
coal went under the impact of elec- 
tricity? Will gold share holders become 
casualties? 


We warned against gold shares in 1952. 
Ave ORS and URANIUMS now sus- 
pec 


Don’t delay. Get this new BASIC 
ANALYSIS report “New Developments 
en Vigilance as Bull Market Con- 
nues.” 


Get the true story behind the strength 
of this market. Special Offer, $2.00. 


A free copy of our famous study “The 
Future of Gold” with this offer. 


This offer only available to new readers. 


C. F. M. WILLIAMS 


36 West 40th St., New York 138 
NEW YORK LONDON 











To reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 














SOYBEANS and CORN 
and OUR STOCKS 
could help MAKE YOU RICH 


NOTHING makes BIG money FASTER than a bull 
market in SOYBEANS and CORN! We advised 
buying 1953-crop soybeans in Sept. 1953, at $2.57; 
went to $4.22! Has a new bull-market started for 
1954-crop soybeans and corn? Our 
KNOW! Do YOU? 


SUBSCRIBERS WRITE: ‘“‘Since Jan. 1, 1954 to 
Mar. 26, 1954, netted $11,982.25 profit on original 
capital of $5,000.” Ariz. — ‘Friend of mine told me, 
on YOUR advice, during past 3 weeks, made over 
$5,000 on JULY SOYBEANS.” Calif. — ‘‘Have taken 
thousands of dollars from market on your advice— 
believe it possible to average $1,000 month profit for 
1954.”? Mich. — ‘‘Followed your advice—made $3,000 
profit using small amount of money.”’ Fla. 


SOYBEANS—CORN—GOOD STOCKS 


will net our subscribers MILLIONS during next 
several months! Our subscribers goal: “AT LEAST 
$1,000 PROFIT MONTHLY!” 


subscribers 


July 14, 

We advised BUYING Bought (954 
and KEEPING at Price 
a ec evarenendege $1.50 $63.00 
B. F. GOODRICH.............. 6.00 98.50 
KIMBERLY CLARK .........- 18.00 65.00 
CITIES SERVICE ...........- 37.75 95.25 
WHEELING STEEL ........... 13.00 36.00 
WORTHINGTON ..........-+-- 14.00 45.50 


OUR SERVICE began business Feb. 1, 1928. now 
26 , under SAME directorship OVER 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY! Our TUESDAY and 
FRIDAY letters give DEFINITE _buying-selling 
advices on SOYBEANS, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, 
COTTON, STOCKS. Our motto: ‘Make big QUICK 
profits in commodities—‘‘salt away’’ profits in good, 
sound, promising stocks. 


SPECIAL "GET ACQUAINTED” OFFER 


OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, issued TUES- 
DAY AND FRIDAY, covering all 6 markets men- 
tioned above—AIRMAIL—also our latest list of 7 
FAR - ABOVE - AVERAGE STOCKS that should 
double or triple present levels—ONLY $1. ONE 
trade could make you 100 times that. IMMEDIATE 
ACCEPTANCE. Use order form below—NOW. 


MARKET ADVISORY BUREAU 


Dept. FM, P. 0. Box+2106, Atlanta !, Ga. 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above via airmail. 
Enclosed $1 in full payment. 











free descriptive folder. 
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TO BETTER 
YOUR INVESTING 


1) Get Babson’s opinion on these 
stocks. No obligation. Check those 
you own—mail ad to us. 


Montgomery Ward 
Detrele Edison 
int. Tel. & Tel. 
New York Centra 
Penna R. R. 


nese 

—_ Kelvinator 
United Fruit Nat'l. Distillers 
Sears Roebuck blic Steel 
Avco Mfg. Sinclair Oil 
inter. Harvester Phillips Petrol. 


2) FREE — BABSON’S 7-Stock Check 


Send us a list of 7 stocks you own or plan to 
buy. We will tell you if Babson clients have 
been advised to HOLD or SWITCH. 

1954 will be a year of great change. Be 
ready. Babson’s opinion NOW! 


Write Dept. F-12 
BABSON’S REPORTS “sii. =" 


Cities Service 
Phila. Electric 











We factually measure the effec 


RUNING POWER SING PRESSURE 


forces controlling trends! 


Send $1 for latest Report F 
covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 














Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK,.N. J. 











QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.04% a share on the 4.18% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
ceuts a shareontheCommon Stock, 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1954, all 
payable on or before September 
30, 1954 to holders of record at 
the close of business on August 
31, 1954. 


LYLE MCDONALD 
Chairman of the Board 











j JPUBLIC SERVICE 
CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 














STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. Bgl 


Vanishing yields 


Tue stock market, which ever since the 
fall of 1953 had been rejoicing over 
the fact that the decline in business 
activity was not snowballing into a full 
fledged recession, has now been further 
stimulated by statistical evidence that 
the contraction of our economy appears 
to have come to an end. The low point 
was reached early in the spring—as we 
had hoped and expected that it would 
—and it seems that we can now look 
forward to a gradual rise in production, 
employment and income statistics. This 
favorable trend is likely to continue 
well into 1955; however, all longer- 
range forecasts are necessarily tenta- 
tive, because the margin of potential 
errors increases the farther ahead we 
try to look. 

The rise in the stock market is not 
only well founded in economic condi- 
tions and prospects, but it is strongly 
supported by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s and the Administration’s easy 
money policy. Once again credit is 
cheap and plentiful. Such conditions 
are stimulating for business and the 
securities markets. However, while the 
investor is profiting from the apprecia- 
tion in the price of his bond and stock 
holdings, the corresponding decline in 
yields poses problems for new investors 
who wish to employ their capital profit- 
ably and obtain a satisfactory income. 

Only a little more than a year ago 
the long-term 34% Treasury bonds were 
selling under par to yield 3.38%. Now 
they are up to 111% and the yield has 
dropped to 2.6%. In other words, the 
same amount of money invested in 
these Government bonds now produces 
20% less income than in June of 1953. 

The shrinkage in income has been 
even more pronounced in the stock 
market. Despite numerous dividend in- 
creases, the return on the 15 utilities 
included in the Dow-Jones average has 
declined from 5.87% in June, 1953, to 
4.39% at present. It now costs $114,000 
to buy utility stocks producing an an- 
nual income of $5,000; last year only 
$85,000 was needed to buy the same 
income. 

With good-quality industrial stocks 
the situation is worse. A growing num- 
ber of stocks are yielding well under 
4%, even after allowing for possible 
dividend increases. For the individ- 


ual investor this is 

not a happy situ- 

ation and it is 

fraught with dan- 

ger when, in his 

search for more 

adequate yields, he 

begins to compro- ' 
mise on quality. Of course, there stil 
are many stocks paying 8% or mor 
But how good are they? How safe i 
that 94% return on Chrysler? An above. 
average yield usually is tantamount 
an over-average risk. Last year Studs 
baker was selling at 30 and paying $ 
for a 10% return; today the stock is 
down to 18 and the yield is zero. 


There is no pat solution to this prob 
lem. We can only attempt to amelir 
rate the situation by searching mor 
diligently for investments which mi 
only provide a somewhat more libenl 
income but also measure up to om 
standards of quality. To some exteat 
we also have to be prepared to accept 
a somewhat greater risk, but this facta 
can be minimized by greater divers: 
fication. By matching the 2.9% yield d 
Union Carbide with the 7.1% yield d 
Kennecott Copper we can obtain a 
average of 5% which, under presei 
conditions, is as much as we can It 
sonably expect. 


Best-quality railroad stocks are boul 
to receive more serious attention, ¢ 
pecially also by investment trusts aul 
mutual funds, which are hard press 
to earn a satisfactory return on the 
capital. It is significant that Tri-Cor 
tinental Corp., largest of the closed-eal 
investment trusts, has materially 
creased its railroad stock investment by 
adding 12,000 shares of Southern Rai 
way, 5,400 shares of Nickel Plate, and 
2,500 shares of Union Pacific. 

For those who are willing to accep 
an obvious risk in return for an excéf 
tionally large yield, plus better tho 
average appreciation potential, I * 
gest German government bonds. If t# 
German mark should become free! 
convertible into U.S. dollars—and thi 
may well happen before the end of t 
year—I’d expect a considerable advas™ 
in German dollar bonds. The iss 
which seem relatively most attract 
are: 


—— 





Present 
Price 


German 5s of ’69 (Dawes Loan Ext.) 79 
German 8s of ’72 (Dawes Loan Fdg.) 50% 
German 8s of 63 62 


Current Yield to 
Return Maturity 


7.0% 8.0% 
5.9 8.4 
48 9.5 


Comment 
High current income. — 
Primarily for appreciali® 
High yield to maturity: 





















Recent changes ot control of Butler 
Bros., Devoe & Raynolds, Goodall-San- 
jord, Pacific Mills and several others 
has drawn the attention of investors to 
the many companies, some ailing, some 
not, which not only have not partici- 
pated in the bull market of the last five 
years, but are actually selling far be- 
low the value at which they could be 
liquidated. Rumors are flying about 
thick and fast, and there may be sub- 
stance to many of them. There are 
scores of possible mergers, liquidations 
and changes in management and con- 
trol, and if they do work out, they can 
be exceedingly profitable. But one can’t 
ever be sure until the ink is dry on the 
final contract, and the risk of getting 


va stuck in a basically undesirable situa- 
ng $3 9m tion is not to be shrugged off lightly. 
ick sf ~Once again you hear talk about 
Montgomery Ward (68), a major com- 
| pany which has been losing ground 
be steadily under Sewell Avery’s auto- 
nt cratic management. Ever since the war 


he has been expecting and providing 
for a depression, and now the com- 
pany finds itself with an enormously 
strong financial condition and a stead- 


Be 
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me ily deteriorating trade position. In- 
yon vestors have been avoiding Montgom- 
livers: ery Ward like the plague, and as a 
eld d result the stock, which sold at 104% 
, ald ¢ in 1946, is now selling at 68, nearly 
, $20 a share below net quick asset 
an © value! 

= Some day something is going to be 


done about Montgomery Ward. This 
company, with sales of nearly a $1 bil- 
lion and almost $300 million in cash 
and Government bonds, is too impor- 
tant and too valuable to be left drift- 
ing towards oblivion. Whether it will 
be merged with another major retail 
organization, or whether a strongly led 
opposition group can unseat Mr. Avery, 
remains to be seen. But, in my opinion, 
this is merely a matter of time, and the 
principal risk is the time element. With 
eamings for this year estimated at $5 
to $6 a share, and dividends at $3 a 
share, the price risk (at 88) is not a 
serious one, and while one’s patience 
may be strained, I think a lot more can 


be made than lost in Montgomery 
Ward. 
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idvance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 





° ¢JUST OFF THE PRESS® ° 


Stock Market Analysis 
Facts and Principles 
by GEORGE A. CHESTNUTT, Jr. 


Written as a textbook of stock market 
knowledge for American Investors Service 
subscribers, this valuable new book ex- 
plains in every detail the stock and in- 
dustry group selection techniques devel- 
oped by the author and used exclusively 
by American Investors Service. 

: Filled with factual information, chart 
illustrations and helpful, money making 
advice, not only for professional tech- 
nicians, but also for the average investor. 
For your copy send $1.00 now to F-133. 


American Investors Service 


Larchmont, New York 
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<=> COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Thirty-First 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share on the Capital Stock of the 
Company will be paid September 10, 
1954 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business August 16, 1954. 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Vice-President & Treasurer 








“12-YEAR 
STOCK RECORD” 


Of Every Common Stock 
On New York Stock Exchange 
Just Off the Press! 


The quickest way to judge the present 
status of stocks you own or contemplate 
buying is to compare with their performance 
of past years. FINANCIAL WORLD’S new 
“12-YEAR RECORD OF N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE STOCKS, 1942-1953” tells you 
instantly year-by-year Price Range, Earn- 
ings Per Share, Dividends Paid and Stock 
Splits for each of 1,065 active stocks on New 
York Stock Exchange. Return “ad” and only 
$2 for this 12-YEAR STOCK RECORD—only 
one of its kind at a low price. 


YOU CAN SAVE $i ON THIS 
ESSENTIAL BOOK 


by adding only $1 to the price of a 
8-months’ subscription for FINANCIAL 
WORLD’S complete 4-FOLD Investment 
Service. Only $6 for both—a $5 subscription 
and $2 book. Our editors really help investors 
get the biggest security values from their 
investment dollars. A trial will convince you. 
Your Money Back in 30 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT 
FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION!!! 


We believe that the most dynamic phase of the present Bull Market is just 
about to begin and that tremendous profits can be made by those why buy 
right and act quickly. Many call it the best buying spot since 1946. To help 
you make the most of this opportunity, we have prepared a Special Report 
on 20 undervalued stocks that may advance many times faster than the 
averages in the next phase of the Bull Market. 


Just look what happened to several of these stocks 
in the Bull Market ending in 1946. 


Stock A—$500 grew to $10,000 (a 1900% gain) 
Stock B—$500 grew to $26,500 (a 5200% gain) 
Stock C—$500 grew to $28,750 (a 5600% gain) 


All 20 stocks covered in our report showed gains in the !ast Bull Market of 
from 380% to over 5600%. These issues are stocks of soundly managed 
progressive companies, many with dividends up to 10%, and with brilliant 
prospects for the year ahead. This Special Report is yours FREE with a 
four week trial subscription to the complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT 
CONSENSUS service, including DuVal’s Growth Stocks, Little Blue Chips,. 
Low-Priced Speculations, and all Special Reports for only $1. 


9 ramen Fill out, clip, and mail today with $1 








DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 


Dept. M-141—41-43 Crescent Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Rush me your Special Report, 20 STOCKS FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION absolutely FREE 
with four week trial subscription to the complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS 


service for only $1 (Airmail $1.25). 


New subscribers only. 
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THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 





Rip Van Winkle looks at the market 


lr Wall Street had a Rip Van Winkle 
who awakened today, he would find 
the 1954 bull market a maze of con- 
tradictions. 

Despite nine months of spectacular 
advances in many stocks—and in the 
averages—over half the listed issues still 
are well below their 1946 highs. An- 
swer, of course, is the New Look to 
this New Era bull market—a market 
free of the speculative excesses which 
accompanied the celebration following 
the ending of World War II. The en- 
tire financial community can take credit 
for the security buyer's new economic 
sophistication—his realization that a 
dollar of earning power in a competi- 
tive economy is “worth” more than 
sellers’ market prosperity. Then, too, 
there is no denying the new forces at 
work which have created an actual 
scarcity value for some common stocks. 
Matter of fact, this professional buying 
“for the box” has effectively braked 
every decline in the last nine months. 

The sophisticated speculator of the 
1930s would find the stock market of 
the 1950s a new experience. Certainly, 
the phenomenon of group and individ- 
ual stock corrections—internal read- 
justments which do not create overall 
weakness—is peculiar to this era. If the 
“carriage trade” stocks become tempo- 
rarily overvalued—as many seem to be 
today—interest shifts to other issues 
which tempt capital. And few if any 
businesses have so diverse an inventory 
of merchandise to offer the customer 
as Wall Street. Nothing succeeds like 
success in the stock market, and com- 
mon stocks today have a new-found 
respectability which has swelled the 
ranks of potential buyers. 

Above all, to paraphrase Winston 
Churchill’s famed World War II trib- 
ute, never have so many been waiting 
for the correction which now is antici- 
pated by so few. 

Wall Street’s Rip Van Winkle might 
find it difficult to reconcile the obvious 
deterioration in business during the 
last six months with the highest stock 
prices in 20-odd years. The answer we 
who are engaged in this fascinating 
business can give is simple: the stock 
market has been busy correcting an era 
of under-valuation—and the price times 
earnings ratio is in a long-term uptrend. 
One who is not familiar with today’s 
cliches might even say that the stock 
market merely has been fulfilling its 
traditional discounting function—that: 
1) Our population gains and other fac- 
tors inject an element of solidity into 






the 1950s which 
were not possessed 
by the 1920s or 
the 1930s. 2) The 
orderly recession 
has ended, and the 
business trend will 
be upward this _ 

fall. Certainly, the case on both counts 
is a persuasive one. 

For example, the really “big story” 
behind our population trends not only 
is the obvious of growth, but mass 
shifts in geographical location, plus a 
nation-wide move to the suburbs, and 
a change in the age complexion with 
the big gains being in the school age 
and old age groups. Along with this, 
there have been behind-the-scenes 
changes in industry, too, with plants 
being decentralized to meet higher 
freight rates and new factories erected 
to serve the new population centers. 
Just as the manufacturers of children’s 
clothes have the benefit of a new, 
higher and rising normal of demand, 
so the old age market opens opportuni- 
for industry. Geriatric drugs may be 
the next miracle product stimulus to 
the currently out-of-favor ethical drug 
business, which is now digesting the 
first wave of postwar growth. 

On immediate view, a fall business 
pick-up seems almost a foregone con- 
clusion. The FRB easing of member 
bank reserve requirements assures am- 
ple money and credit for industry dur- 
ing the period of the Treasury’s heavy 
borrowing needs. Furthermore, the 
Government will be a contributor to 
business expansion in the current half 
year via a heavy cash deficit, whereas 
the Government had a substantial cash 
surplus in the first six months. In point 
of fact, with the Administration’s ma- 
jor budget savings having been effected 
in the fiscal year just ended, the pres- 
ent Government fiscal year may turn in 
a comparatively heavy deficit. 

Meanwhile, there are signs of re- 
newed vigor in some of the heretofore 
depressed industries. Rayon consump- 
tion has crept up slowly since last Feb- 
ruary and the cotton textile business 
has been a constant comparative bright 
spot. The steel business now is in the 
seasonal doldrums—a lull emphasized 
by the automobile industry's early 
change-over to 1955 models. But end 
of the inventory liquidation phase in a 
host of other steel-consuming channels 
should permit a fall pick up here, too. 
Even the television industry, which 
has reduced stocks at a time when re- 
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tail demand was above the year-earlier 
level, now is talking of a big second- 
half. 

But Wall Street’s Rip Van Winkle 
might say that a fall business pick-up 
to the extent which now seems likely 
is a fait accompli to this level of stock 
prices. Question is not so much 
“whether” business will improve—par- 
ticularly in an election year—but “how 
much” and “how long.” With no one 
yet having discovered the secret of 
perpetual motion, although the market 
through mid-July seemed to say other- 
wise, a change of pace at some point 
is obviously inevitable. While it is pop- 
ular to advise cash reserves, this may 
be one of the times when there is 
charm in the obvious. The danger signs 
have been readily apparent for some 
weeks; all that is required is an excuse, 
And that excuse could be the price 
level itself. 

Our New Era dictates a new market 
philosophy. In this connection, key 
note of recent years has been that any 
time is a good time to buy a good 
stock. The present time is no excep- 
tion, for it is easy to visualize a con- 
solidation in the averages, but not a 
wide open decline. Moreover, there are 
a number of issues which tempt capital 
today. Very fact that they are in ef- 
fect not in popular vogue makes them 
doubly appealing. 

Case in point, there is reason to 
feel that the private bear market in 
Bigelow-Sanford has ended. With 
dealer inventories low and orders at 
recent trade showings improved, the 
1954 pattern may be the reverse of 
1953, with a sales upturn in the second 
half. Furthermore, Bigelow (incidental- 






ly, selling for less than its net working § 
capital) is in the process of a cost- { 


reduction program which could impor- 
tantly aid 1955 results, and it is the 
leading maker of the soft floor cover- 
ing industry’s growth product: tufted 
rugs. 

There are other issues which tempt 
the sophisticated speculator: Amer 
ican Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres, 
which is a “play” not only on the cut 
rent pick-up in theater attendance but 
the possibility that the ABC broadcast 
ing division, just about at the break- 
even point in the second quarter, has 
made a major turn for the better. 

While there is an old saw in Wall 
Street that most investors basically are 
unsuccessful speculators—and the avél- 
age security buyer misunderstands the 
correct meaning of :the two terms- 
there are issues which appeal to those 
who like the comfort of size and long 
dividend records. General American 
Transportation and Singer Manufactut- 
ing Company are two that come 
mind. 
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Are You Holding Any of These 











Armour 







Bond Stores 
Banff Oil, Ltd. 
Budd 








Claude Neon 







Equity Corp. 









Graham Paige 
Greyhound 
Int. Tel. & Tel. 
Kaiser Motors 
Loew's 













Pepsi-Cola 
RKO Theatres 






Rexall Drug 





Southern Co. 






Sunray Oil 







United Corp. 







Only 1 Out of 4 of These 
56 Actively Traded Low- 
Priced Stocks Are 
Rated “Buy” 


Allegheny Corp. 

Affiliated Gas Equip. 
American Airlines 
American & Foreign Power 
Amer. Rad. & Stan. San. 
American Safety Razor 
Anacon Lead Mines, Ltd. 


Avco Manufacturing 
Benquet Con. Mining 


Burlington Mills 
Canada Southern Oils 
Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac. 


Coastal Carrib. Oils 
Columbia Gas System 
Cudahy Packing 
Curtiss Wright 
Decca Records 


Eureka Corp., Ltd. 
Fairchild Eng. & Air. 
Fargo Oils, Ltd. 

Ford Motors of France 
Goodall-Sanford 


Marine Midland 
National City Lines 
National Container 
National Distillers Prod. 
National Phoenix Ind. 
Packard Motors 

Pan Amer. Airways 
Pancoastal Pet. 


Raytheon Mfg. 

So. Am. Gold & Plat. 
Studebaker Co, 
Sunshine Mining 
Tri-Continental 
Twentieth Century-Fox 
U.S. Air Conditioning 


Webb & Knapp 
Wilrich Pet., Ltd. 
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Every study of stock price trends ever made proves conclusively that low-priced 
stocks offer far greater opportunities for capital gains than their higher-priced 
brothers. Because they are within the reach of so many more investors, a sound 
$5 stock is THREE times as likely to move to $10 as a $50 stock is to 
move to $100. Furthermore, history proves that in the explosive stage of most 
bull markets, these stocks suddenly come alive and score amazing gains. 


As a result, there is a strong attraction to these low-priced shares. It has been 
our experience that no matter how conservative an investor may be, chances are 
nine in ten that he'll keep one eye on the blue-chips and the other on these 
highly volatile stocks—hoping to catch just one at the start of its meteoric climb. 


RECENT SURVEY REVEALS ONLY 1 OUT OF EVERY 4 
LOW-PRICED STOCKS NOW RATED BUY 


Because more and more individual investors are turning to these low-priced stocks—hoping to 
make substantial capital gains so as to overcome today's still restrictive tax structure, we must 
warn them that our most recent analysis of every stock selling from $1 to $20 on both the 
New York Stock and the American Exchanges reveals that for every low-priced stock of 
investment quality or speculative promise, there are THREE of questionable merit. 


For example: Listed to the left are 56 actively traded low-priced stocks. ALL have very 
strong followings! And yet, only 12 of the 56 are rated “BUY” and are in the forthcom- 
ing 1954 “FORBES GUIDE TO LOW-PRICED STOCKS”! 


HOW TO AVOID THE DANGEROUS “CATS AND DOGS” 


So that investors may tread unerringly in what can be the most rewarding of all the investment 
mediums, our staff of security analysts have employed the most exacting standards of selection 
in hand-picking what they believe are the 101 low-priced stocks best suited to your particular 
investment purposes. 


The 1954 "FORBES LOW-PRICED STOCK GUIDE" tells you of each company's past, present 
and probable future—labels the character and the quality of each of the 101 stocks—tells you 
which to buy for big speculative profits—which for liberal income—which for consistent divi- 
dends—and which for future growth. 


It will help you diversify even modest sums—will enable you to buy confidently in 100 share 
lots—will materially increase your opportunities for capital gains by pointing out the right 
stocks which combine blue-chip quality with low-price volatility—will steer you clear of the 
“cats and dogs." 


WHAT THIS 1954 GUIDE CONTAINS 

You'll find, 10 stocks recommended for long-term growth—54 stocks for 
generous price appreciation—\| stocks for unusually high yields— 
14 for price stability and income—and 4 best investment trusts. 

In addition, you'll find properly diversified "starter" portfolios for each 
of the four main groupings: growth, appreciation, yield and stability. 
As little as $1,500 gets you started on any one of these professionally 
balanced investment programs which yields up to 8% in dividend 
income. 


Only a limited number of 1954 FORBES LOW-PRICED STOCK GUIDES 
are being prepared. Send for your copy now to avoid possible dis- 
appointment later if we sell out. 


SPECIAL FORBES CUSTOMER OFFER SAVES YOU $5 





1 INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 





Cincinnati G&E.. +60% 
N. Am. Aviation... +58% 





Northrop ........ +58% 
Whirlpool Cp..... +57% 
dengan MEET OEE +51% 
Me sco cee. +48% 
ee ae +46% 








While the Low-Priced Stock Average declined some 21% in 1953, 
all but a handful of the selections in last year's Guide held their 
ground—6 out of every 10 registered some gains—and I out of 
every 5 appreciated 20% and more. Here they are: 


Consol. Vultee ... +41% 
Am. Seating ..... +37% 
Central & SW.... +35% 
Rob’t Gair ...... +33% 
QOONET : cece cos +32% 
Beekman Instr. ... +30% 
Lacleded Gas..... +27% 


H Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
1 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $10. Please rush me the 1954 "FORBES LOW-PRICED 
STOCK GUIDE." (On N.Y.C. orders add 3%.) If | am not 


satisfied, | may return within 10 days for full refund. 8-1 
Tri-Continental ... +27% 
Am. Radiator .... +26% Ee oO 2) ee ee RAT Ces er ee eR. 
i ee +25% (Please Print) 
GE cvecuscccss + 24% 
No. Sts. Power... +22% RE SS er ee ed ae ee ee 
SR eit ines +21% 
Gladding, McBean +21% ° SS Ses oe mee... . STAMBG. 5. 862. cc 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 18 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.88% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 27 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

2514 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.08% Series; 

3014 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 

The above dividends are 
payable August 31, 1954, to 
stockholders of record August 
5, 1954. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, August 31, 1954. 


P, C. HALE, Treasurer 


July 16, 1954 

















COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held July 13, 1954, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06% per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay- 
able August 16, 1954, to 
stockholders of record August 
2, 1954. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 




















TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 
Secr etary. 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors to- 
day declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 45 cents 
per share on the common 
stock of the Company, pay- 
able September 3. 1954, to 
stockholders of record at 
close of business July 27, 1954. 





Cc. L. SWIM, 
July 13, 1954 Secretary 














THE FUNDS 





THOUGHTS ON CHOOSING 
A MUTUAL FUND 


By now it has become pretty well axio- 
matic among investors that selected 
common stocks are about the best 
weapon available to beat inflation’s 
steady attack on the buying power of 
money. 

Many Americans, though, under- 
standably do not feel up to the job 
of picking common stocks. They would 
toss all night with worry. Thus many 
turn to mutual fund shares where pro- 
fessional investment experts do their 
buying and selling for them. 

No Escape. Even the greenest in- 
vestor, nevertheless, cannot dodge cer- 
tain vital decisions if he wants to get 
the most for his investing dollars. Many 
otherwise hardheaded people, for ex- 
ample, buy the first fund that is pre- 
sented to them persuasively. The 
danger is not so much that they might 
be mulcted. Nearly all, if not all, fund 
managements are honest, and most are 
extremely competent. The main danger 
is that the investor might jump into 
something that does not give him what 
he really wants; he would then find it 
very expensive to switch into something 
else. 

First of all he should remember that 
mutual funds are not a cheap way to 
invest (we are not now discussing peri- 
odic purchase plans). Salaries, office 
rent, research, advertising and salesmen 
must be paid. All mutual fund in- 
vestors presumably know about the 
74% average sales charge, or commis- 
sion. Fewer take into account the .5% 
fee paid every year on net asset value 
(dollar worth) of his stock to the 
group that manages the fund. Take, 
for example, mutual fund shares held 
for ten years in a fund holding securi- 
ties earning an average of 5%. How 
much will the mutual shareowner get 
in income? Well, to be realistic, he 
should amortize the sales charge at the 
rate of .75% a year (more if he sells in 
less than ten years), and add to this 
.5% for the management fee. Net re- 
turn to the stockholder is thus whittled 
to 3.75%. Of course this doesn’t allow 
for increases or decreases in market 
values. 

Roll Your Own? So an investor in- 
terested mainly in income should not 
ignore the alternative of having his 
broker draw up a list of good, income- 
paying stocks. These could yield the 
full income (less only 2% to 4% broker- 
age fees for buying and selling). Still, 
many people gladly will settle for less 
income in return for expert supervision 
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of their treasured savings. What type 
fund should such people buy? 

Here especially the new investor 
must think out what he wants and keep 
it firmly in mind. Too many auto- 
matically choose the so-called “bal- 
ance!” funds, which keep a definite 
part of their assets in bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks, forgetting that what they 
wanted in the first place were common 
stocks to keep up with the cost-of- 
living. These “balanced” funds sound 
“safer” to the inexperienced investor. 
True, they do ordinarily fluctuate less 
than the purely common stock funds. 
But will they, weighted down as they 
are with fixed income securities, keep 
up with possible inflation? 

As an alternative, it is worth con- 
sidering straight common stock funds. 
As shown by the well-known Johnson 
mutual fund charts, these common 
stock funds — on average — appreciated 
20% more in the past ten years than did 
the average “balanced” fund. In addi- 
tion, the stock funds paid out more in 
income. 

Reserves & Anxiety. Of course, most 
investors wish to keep at least part of 
their capital in stable, fixed-income in- 
vestments where they can get at them 
quickly in case of emergency. There 
are mutual funds which specialize in 
this type investment. However, charges 
eat up a very large proportion of the 
income, and the investor ought to 
consider other alternatives carefully. 
Take, for example, a mutual fund in- 
vested, entirely or in part, in bonds and 
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high-quality preferred stocks with an 
average return of 34%. As the chart 
shows, only 2.25% is left in annual in- 
come after paying for fees and sales 
charges. Most people probably could 
do better in savings bonds or savings 
banks with this fixed income part of 
their investment program. 

Nevertheless, in 1958, 35% of all mu- 
tual fund money was held by these 
balanced, or diversified, funds. Why 
are they so popular? Mutual fund men 
usually answer that some customers 
don’t feel “safe” putting all their money 
in common stocks. So fundmen sell 
them balanced funds where the “risk 
is reduced.” 

This seems to be feeding the public 
what it wants. Yet one could wonder 
whether mutual fund salesmen do not 
have a responsibility to steer the pub- 
lic into what fills its real needs, rather 
than into what is easiest to sell. 

Elbow-room. Here a word of quali- 
fication is only fair. Mutual funds 
should not be belittled just because 
part of their assets are in fixed income 
securities or cash. To operate success- 
fully, each fund must have elbow-room 
to choose the propitious moment for 
jumping into common stocks, and in 
the waiting period must have some 
place to put its reserves. But funds 
which, as a matter of policy, always 
keep at least 20%-25% of their money 
in “hard money” investments, are an- 
other matter. 


THE FRANC WAY 


Mutua fund publicists continue to 
turn out impressive arguments for com- 
mon stock (and of course mutual fund ) 
ownership. An excellent study has just 
come from Chicago’s Selected American 
Shares. What are the worst disasters 
that could fall on our free American 
economy? asks Selected’s president Ed- 
ward P. Rubin, and he names his 
own poison: enemy bombing; printing 
press inflation; socialistic encroach- 
ments; stagnation of the economy. An 
over-cautious investor’s nightmare? Not 
at all, says Rubin. It is an actual de- 
scription of the blows rained on the 
once-vigorous French economy. 

Moral. What does this mean for 
Americans? Simply this: despite these 
catastrophes that have all but ruined 
France and wiped out the once great 
§ middle classes, French common stock 
Investors kept their savings above 
water. A list of 122 stocks on the 
Paris Bourse went up 2150% from 1937 
to March 1954. At the same time, the 
franc slumped from 25 to the dollar to 
350 to the dollar (during a time when 
the dollar sank plenty, too). A French- 
man who bought good common stocks 
in 1987 would be 50% better off today 

one who bought and hoarded 


U. S. dollars. As for his government 


August 1, 1954 



















































bond-investing friends, they would 
have been wiped out by inflation. 

Pensions. Without crossing the Atlan- 
tic, Boston investment counsellor R. 
Minturn Sedgwick makes a similar 
point. Writing in June's Atlantic 
Monthly he makes a harrowing predic- 
tion: our ambitious old-age pension 
plans “will almost surely fail” unless 
we start planning them differently. 
Sedgwick’s solution: put a good portion 
of the pension nest eggs in common 
stocks. Otherwise, he says, the death- 
and-taxes certainty of inflation will so 
shrink the purchasing value of these 
funds that they will not begin to cover 
a family’s retirement needs 40 years 
or so from now. 


ADDITION & SUBTRACTION 


Group Securities Common _ Stock 
Fund. In the last six months, the fund 
says, it has been buying “strongly- 
entrenched companies in such price- 
depressed and cyclical industries as 
steel, machinery, metals and mining.” 
A few examples of purchases: steels 
(Armco, Bethlehem, Inland, National, 
Republic) ; farm equipment (Deere, In- 
ternational Harvester, Allis-Chalmers) ; 
non-ferrous metals (Anaconda, Phelps- 
Dodge, American Smelting, St. Joseph 
Lead). Among sales were International 
Nickel; United Aircraft; American Steel 
Foundries. 

Diversified Investment Fund. Added 
in the last six months were: Sunray 
Oil; Sinclair Oil; Alabama Great South- 
ern R.R. A long list of sales included: 
Celanese; Chrysler; General Dynamics; 
Lerner Stores; Studebaker; St. Joseph 
Lead. 


POPULARITY 


A FEw recent reports underscore the 
tremendous expansion still going on in 
mutual fund investment. 

Broad Street Investing (under Union 
Service management, along with giant 
closed-end Tri-Continental) reported 
six-months’ sales of $5.2 million against 
only $1.3 million in redemptions, bring- 
ing total assets to $42.1 million. Inter- 
esting sidelight: Broad Street says 
women own nearly twice as many of its 
shares as men (787,000 to 410,000), 
with institutions owning the approxi- 
mately 600,000 shares balance. 

Another big outfit, Keystone Cus- 
todian, which offers ten different funds, 
reported that as of June 30 its total 
assets were pushing the quarter-billion- 
dollar mark ($249.1 million) up from 
$217.7 million at the 1953 year end. 

At midyear ’54 all 111 mutual mem- 
bers of the National Association of In- 
vestment Companies reported total as- 
sets up 19% in six months to a new 
high of $4,952 million. Net sales were 
$182 million. Higher market prices ac- 
counted for the rest of the increase. 
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R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


Mokers of 
Camel, Cavalier and Winston 
cigarettes 


3 Prince Albert smoking tobacco 


Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 60c per 
share has been declared on the 
Common and New Class B Com- 
mon stocks of the Company, pay- 
able September 7, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 13, 1954. 


W. J. CONRAD, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. Secretary 
July 8, 1954 






































Dennison 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Framingham, Mass. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid Sept. 
3, 1954, to stockholders of record 
Aug. 9, 1954. 





“A” Common and Voting Common: 


A quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
per share on the “A’’ Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Sept. 3, 1954, to stockholders of 
record Aug. 9, 1954. 

R.N. Wallis, Treasurer 




















SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 62 


A dividend of 40 cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable September 12, 
1954 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on August 31, 1954. 


H. D. McHENRY, 
Vice President and Secretary. 


Dated: July 17, 1954 
































MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
July 7, 1954. 
A quarterly dividend of fifty (50c) 
cents per share has been declared, 
payable September 22, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 8, 1954. 
JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 


Treasurer. 











THOUGHTS 





Humanity cannot go forward, civil- 
ization cannot advance, except as the 
philosophy of force is replaced by that 
of human brotherhood. These two nev- 
er can be reconciled, for they are postu- 
lated on altogether different and pro- 
foundly conflicting appraisals of human 
values. Wherever the philosophy of 
force establishes domination, civiliza- 
tion as we know it ends. © 

—Francis B. SAYRE. 


There can be no friendship when 
there is no freedom. Friendship loves 
a free air, and will not be fenced up 
in straight and narrow enclosures. 

—WILLIAM PENN. 


You, yourself, have got to see that 
there is no just interpretation of life 
except in terms of life’s best things. No 
pleasure philosophy, no sensuality, no 
place nor power, no material success 
can for a moment give such inner satis- 
faction as the sense of living for good 
purposes, for maintenance of integrity, 
for the preservation of self-approval. 

—Mirnot Srwons. 


If we are not responsible for the 
thoughts that pass our doors, we are 
at least responsible for those we admit 
and entertain. 

—CuHARLEs B. NEwcoMB. 


It is by attempting to reach the top 
at a single leap that so much misery is 
caused in the world. —CosBETT. 


Each generation must win democ- 
racy for itself. Many young persons 
wish they might have lived in the his- 
toric and courageous time of George 
Washington, for example, when there 
were victories to be made and real 
history written. On the contrary, there 
are just as big problems today, and 
every opportunity for development. 

—FRANK THAYER. 


Many people take no care of their 
money till they come nearly to the end 
of it, and others do just the same with 
their time. —GOETHE. 


It is the misfortune of all miscel- 
laneous political combinations, that 
with the purest motives of their more 
generous members are ever mixed the 
most sordid interests and the fiercest 
passions of mean confederates. 

—BULWER. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Compromise is but the sacrifice of 
one right or good in the hope of re- 
taining another—too often ending in the 
loss of both. —Tryon Epwarps. 


It’s faith in something and enthusi- 
asm for something that makes life 
worth looking at. 

—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 





Goodwill of the right kind, the 
lasting kind, cannot be won sim- 
ply by advertising, not even by 
the spending of millions of dol- 
lars in proclaiming the merits of 
an article or a company. Goodwill 
has to be earned by merit, by 
genuine, honest worth, by giving 
full value. Money, or even power, 
can never yield happiness unless 
it be accompanied by the good- 
will of others. —B. C. Forses. 











Some have an idea that the reason 
we in this country discard things so 
readily is because we have so much. 
The facts are exactly opposite—the rea- 
son we have so much is simply because 
we discard things so readily. We re- 
place the old in return for something 
that will serve us better. 

—ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


Youth must be optimistic. Optimism 
is essential to achievement and it is 
also the foundation of courage and of 
true progress. 

—NiIcHOLAS Murray BUTLER. 


Sometimes we may learn more from 
a man’s errors than from his virtues. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


Opposition inflames the enthusiast, 
never converts him. —SCHILLER. 


A man is not idle because he is ab- 
sorbed in thought. There is a visible 
labor and there is an invisible labor. 

—Victror Huco. 


If minds are truly alive they wil 
seek out books, for books are the hy. 
man race recounting its memorable 
experiences, confronting its problems, 
searching for solutions, drawing the 
blueprints of its futures. To read books 
is one way of growing along with one’ 
fellows-in-growth. 

—Harry A. OVERSTREET, 


What helps luck is a habit of watch. 
ing for opportunities, of having a pa 
tient, but restless mind, of sacrificing 
one’s ease or vanity, of uniting a love 
of detail to foresight, and of passing 
through hard times bravely and cheer 
fully. —Victor CHERBULIEZ. 


We need fewer philosophies and 
more philosophers. —FRANK Romer 


Great men never make bad use of 
their superiority; they see it, and fee 
it, and are not less modest. The mor 
they have, the more they know their 
own deficiencies. —RoussEav. 


Men must be honest with themselve 
before they can be honest with others. 
A man who is not honest with himsel 
presents a hopeless case. 

—Wo J. H. Boercker, D.D. 


Labor is rest from the sorrows that 
greet us; from all the petty vexations 
that meet us; from the sin-prompting 
that assail us; from the world-sirens 
that lure us to ill. —F. S. Oscoon. 


The question “Who ought to be 
boss?” is like asking “Who ought to 
be the tenor in the quartet?” Obviously, 
the man who can sing tenor. 

—HeEnry Fon. 


Some will always be above others. 
Destroy the inequality today, and it 
will appear again tomorrow.—EMERSO. 


Safe popular freedom consists of fow 
things: The diffusion of liberty, of it 
telligence, of property, and of consciet jf 
tiousness, and cannot be compo 
of any three out of the four. 

—JosEPH Cook 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. | 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, | 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Mrs. Leonard W. 
Knapp. Pelham, N. Y. What’s 
your favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 


ee 


Whoso looketh unto the perfect law of 
liberty, and continueth therein, he being 
not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the 
work, this man shall be blessed in his 
deed. 
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PARTIAL LIST OF 
SUBJECTS COVERED 


Abbreviations Labor 

Accounting Legal 

Advertising Logging and Lumber 
Agriculture Marketing 

Aircraft Metallurgy 

Balances and Scales Methods, Business 
Banking Milling 

Boats and Ships Mining 

Business Law Money 

Ceramics Non-ferrous Metals 
Chemicals Office Equipment 
Coffee and Tea Oil Heating 

Coal Paints and Coatings 
Commerce Paper and Pulp 
Commodities Pensions 

Copper and Bras; Petroleum 

Credit Bureaus Photography 

Die Casting Pneumatics 

Diesel Engineering Printing Industry 
Electricity Quarrying 
Engineering Railroads 

Engraving and Etching _— Real Estate 

Feed and Grain Refrigeration 

Fibres Retail Trade 

Food Scrap Metal 

Foreign Trade Sewage 

Foreign Currency Ship Building 
Forestry Shipping Containers 
Foundries Soap and Detergents 
Fuels Steam Generating 
Gauges Steel 

Government Accounting Stock Exchanges 
Graphic Arts Surveying 

Guided Missles Textiles 

Hardware Transportation 
Heating and Ventilation Trucking 

Housin Veneer and Plywood 
Hydraulics Waste Materials 
Insurance Weights and Measures 
Iron and Steel Weather 

Jewelry X-ray metallurgy 


PLUS: 36 PAGES OF CHARTS & TABLES 


Coins and Notes of the World; Foreign Weights and 
Measures; Weights of Materials; Foreign Trade Defini- 
tions; Conversions Factors; Squares, Cubes, Square Roots 
and Cube Roots, Units of Measurement; etc. 


45,000 Definitions 








of Business and Legal Terms 
At Your Finger Tips! 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY, which has grown greatly in size 

_ and complexity in the past few years, at last has its own dictionary 
which clearly defines 45,000 of the most commonly used business, trade, 
legal and industrial terms in everyday English—explains thousands of 
commonly used but not always understood business abbreviations—con- 
tains thousands of definitions not found in ordinary dictionaries. 


No fumbling in the dark, no being reasonably certain of what your 
customer means in any one of a hundred specifications he may demand 
in production, shipping, packaging, etc. “THE DICTIONARY OF 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY,” edited by practicing attorney Robert 
J. Schwartz, will give you an authoritative, clear-cut definition of 
thousands of terms you're likely to encounter while conducting your 
business affairs. It places such a wealth of information at your finger- 
tips, can save you and your associates so much. time in tracking down 
exact meanings of unfamiliar business terms, that we’re certain it will 
become one of the most “thumbed” volumes in your business library. 


Use it to: 


.. Standardize business terminology throughout your organi- 
zation 


.. Help you understand legal terms commonly used in contracts 
... Help your secretary work more efficiently 
.. Help your salesmen talk the customer's language, in all fields 


..Help your billing, shipping, purchasing departments avoid 
making possible costly mistakes through the misunderstand- 
ing of commonly used business terms. 


Five Years of Research— 
Only Dictionary Of Its Kind 


More than 1,000 business and trade associations were asked to supply 
terms used in their fields. Leaders in business and industry, govern- 
mental agencies, men of importance in the various professions—were 
approached in this regard. In addition, many reference and technical 
books and publications were searched for whatever terms they had to 
offer. Every term was carefully defined and if it qualified as to business 
usage was earmarked for the dictionary. A total of 45,000 business 
terms are included in the finished volume. 

No businessman, no business, should be without this practical working 
tool. You'll keep “THE DICTIONARY OF BUSINESS AND IN- 
DUSTRY” within reach and refer to it constantly—your associates will 
borrow it to settle points of contention—to check on unfamiliar business 
terms which may arise in the course of the working day. 

It places such a wealth of information at your fingertips, can save you 
and your associates so much time that you'll want extra copies for your 
staff. It’s a handy reference book which will give you authoritative, 
clear-cut definitions of any business term you're likely to encounter. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Use "THE DICTIONARY OF BUSINESS AND 





NOW 


INDUSTRY", edited by Robert J. Schwartz, for 
the next 10 days. Keep it on your desk, make ON SALE 
it accessible to your associates. If after 10 PRICE $7.95 


days, you do not agree that it's a handy, prac- 


tical business tool, return it at our expense for with Thumb Index $8.95 
full refund! 





B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $.........- re Please send me a copy of 
‘THE DICTIONARY OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY,” as_ checked: 
0) Regular Edition $7.95. () Thumb Index $8.95. If after 10 days, I do not 
agree that it’s a handy, practical business tool, I may return it at your expense 
for full refund. (Add 3% on N.Y.C. Orders.) 
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A good “prescription” for HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE... 


F YOU are one of the several millions of 

Americans who have, or will have, the 
common, uncomplicated type of high blood 
pressure .. . or hypertension . .. your doctor 
will probably recommend a “prescription” 
like that shown above. 


There are, of course, several drugs that 
may be helpful in treating high blood pres- 
sure, and others of promise are under study. 
In addition, special diets . . . for example, 
those in which salt is restricted . . . are often 


beneficial. Surgery, also, may be helpful when 
other measures fail. 


Successful control of hypertension, how- 
ever, still depends mostly on whether or not 
the patient learns to live on good terms with 
high blood pressure. For example, many 
victims can keep their blood pressure from 








Medical science is steadily increasing its 
knowledge of high blood pressure. Aiding 
in this work is the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund, supported by 141 Life In- 
surance companies. Studies now in progress 
may reveal much about the underlying 
causes of hypertension, and supply other 


knowledge which could make treatment 
more effective. 





rising still higher . . . and may even lower 
it. . . simply by controlling their weight 
through proper eating habits. 

Since the majority of people who develop 
high blood pressure are of the so-called 
“high-strung type,” it is most important for 
them to learn to avoid sustained tension 
which tends to elevate blood pressure and 
perhaps keep it at an excessively high level. 
Avoiding tension usually involves a change 
in attitude and perspective toward what we 
must do, rather than ceasing or drastically 
curtailing normal activity. 


Those suffering from hypertension should 
see their doctor for regular check-ups and 
treatment. This will enable the doctor to 
detect possible complications early, and to 
take steps to help correct them. 


It is also wise for those whd'do not have 
hypertension to arrange for periodic health 
examinations, including a check on blood 
pressure, This is especially important for 
those who are middle-aged and older, are 
overweight, or have a family history of 
hypertension. 


Did you ever hear the expression, “To 
live a long life, learn to saunter instead of 
gallop”? There’s a lot of truth in it for 
everyone . . . especially for those with high 
blood pressure. In fact, many people today 
who have this ailment can expect to live 
long and useful lives simply by reducing 
the tension in everyday living. 





Please send me the free 
booklet, 854F, “Your 
Heart.”’ 
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